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Paul C. Empie gets statement on success of World Action appeal from S. F. Telleen 
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A Word from God 


My ’PHONE RANG. It was Mrs. Thompson. 

“No, I’m not very well,” she said. “I want you to pray for 
me because after a hard struggle I have consented to an opera- 
tion which will very likely prove that I have cancer in an 
advanced stage. 

“T’m a nurse, you know, and the doctor doesn’t contradict my 
diagnosis. All day yesterday I kept pleading with God to give 
me spiritual strength, courage, and a quiet mind to suffer through 
this affliction. I felt very close to Him, but said nothing to my 
children about my condition or plan to go to the hospital. 

“In the evening I was helping Kenny get ready for bed. You 
know what a typical eight-year-old boy he is. He went into the 
next room, draped a blanket around him, put a flowing cloth on 
his head, and said seriously as he walked toward me, ‘I’m an 
angel and I brought a kiss to you from God.’ 

“You can imagine what that meant to me. I am very grateful.” 

SISTER EstHeR BUNGE 
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The church was in the news 

About 99 per cent of the time it had 
been only the church papers that told 
the story of brave men of the church 
battling against dark dangers of the 
postwar world. 

Time magazine of Sept. 13 had 
printed one sentence on page 55 re- 
garding the Bishop Ordass arrest, and 
came through with a third of a column 
of further data on Sept. 20. Perhaps no 
American newspaper printed the bish- 
op’s picture when he was condemned in 
a Budapest courtroom last October. 

This month things had changed ex- 
traordinarily. When the arrest of 15 
clergymen of the tiny Protestant mi- 
nority in Bulgaria was announced Feb. 
10 the news was front-paged across 
America. Bishop Ordass, still impris- 
oned in Hungary, was mentioned oc- 
casionally in Associated Press reports. 
This month the New York Journal- 
American made up for a bit of lost time 
by publishing a two-column signed 
story by Dr. Paul C. Empie on the 
Ordass case. 

The New York Times of Feb. 14 had 
a front-page story on the Lutheran sit- 
uation in Hungary, a belated warm- 
over of some facts and some fiction. 

“Names make news”—says an old 
newspaper catchphrase. The church 
situation in central Europe had become 
topnotch news when it involved the 
name of Joseph Mindszenty, a cardinal 
of the Roman Catholic Church, most 
powerful ecclesiastical organization ever 
known on earth. 


Battle line is drawn 
The big story was that two giant king- 
doms, one ruled from the Vatican, the 
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other from the Kremlin, were now 


ter-century to uproot the Christian fj 
in their big empire. Finally they abi 
doned their effort as a hopeless fail 
Churches could exist, they decidec 
they promised to be entirely submis} 
to the will of the state. i 

Roman Catholic churches coul 
promise. Throughout the world t 
recognize the pope as their supré 
ruler. A serious threat to police- 
rulership in Hungary, Poland, Rome 
would continue as long as the Vati! 
was master of the church. 

In Hungary the police state had fo} 
that Protestant leaders, including 
Lutheran bishops, would take gove 
ment orders. All leaders were sub: 
sive but one, Lajos Ordass. 

Perhaps Roman Catholic bisk 
might be bent to the will of the st) 
Maybe they would renounce allegia 
to the Vatican and establish a natic 
Hungarian church. The first neces: 
was to do something about Card 
Mindszenty. He must be broke 
hanged. This month the world was - 
that he had been broken. 


Propaganda war 
Most of the cold war of the W 
against Russia had been in UN Secu 
Council or in Military Governm 
headquarters in Berlin. Now the pul’ 
and palaces of the Roman Cath 
Church were outposts of the battle. 
Bishops and cardinals called for st" 
unyielding opposition to commun 
“America seems at long last to hw 
awakened to the dread, dire and — 


minent dangers of communism!” 


The Lt 


ed Cardinal Spellman in New York. 
he Cincinnati Holy Name Society 
ed for “fervent prayers that God 
7 destroy the satanic powers of Com- 
aists.” The archbishop of Dublin, 
n McQuaid, said he cherished the 
e that the Communist tyranny “must 
mately perish by its own violent 
lessness.” 

overnment officials in a dozen coun- 
ss echoed the outcry. President 
ery Truman called the sentencing of 
rdinal Mindszenty “an infamous act.” 
). Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
1 we are “sickened and horrified.” 
reign Minister Ernest Bevin of Great 
tain said the Mindszenty trial was 
pugnant.” 

The Hungarian consul in New York 
yy, Bela Balassa, quit his job. He 
fuldn’t work for the government that 


sentenced Cardinal Mindszenty. He 
stated that he is a member of the Lu- 
theran church. 


Protestant reaction 

Protestants were about 90 per cent 
horrified by the Mindszenty verdict. 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
wanted it understood that he is skep- 
tical of Roman Catholicism. Inter- 
viewed at La Guardia field in New 
York, on his way home from the World 
Council executive committee meeting 
in Geneva, he said the conviction of the 
cardinal was tragic. 

But he wanted it clearly understood 
that he isn’t backing “reactionary re- 
gimes that exist in Europe and else- 
where. In Spain, for instance. 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, homeward 
bound from Geneva, told airfield re- 


FRY COMES, GOES 
_ Franklin Clark Fry was photographed at La Guardia field this month with the Rt. Rev. Stephen 
ill of the Church of England and Dr. Henry S. Leiper, World Council of Churches secretary. 
By were en route to World Council meeting in Geneva. Flying back on Feb. 11, Dr. Fry boarded 
lane for Puerto Rico on Feb. 12, to help celebrate the 50th anniversary of the Lutheran mission 
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porters that the imprisonment of the 
15 clergymen in Bulgaria is “the work- 
ing out of the principle of suppression 
of the church on the part of the Com- 
munists.” 

Protestants had kept their mouths 
shut too tight, thought Laszlo Bekeffy 
in New York this month. He is secre- 
tary of the Hungarian Relief Committee 
for Political Refugees. He thought that 
the case of Cardinal Mindszenty would 
probably never have been brought to 
trial if the Protestant world had pro- 
tested the Ordass verdict as strongly 
as Roman Catholics are now protesting. 

The World Council of Churches had 
been in session in Amsterdam when 
word came in early September that 
Bishop Ordass had been arrested. No 
public protest was made at that time. 


Black list in China 

The Roman Catholic archbishop of 
China, Paul Yu-pin, was put on the list 
of “war criminals” by the Chinese Com- 
munists this month. No mercy will be 
shown the black-listed government of- 
ficials and their influential allies, if and 
when the Communists take over China. 

Roman Catholics reported this month 
that 58 priests, 16 brothers, and 131 nuns 
had been put to death in China by 
Communists. Catholics have much to 
lose as Communists take over. In China 
there are 3,500,000 Roman Catholic 
communicants, 3,000 foreign-born and 
2,500 native priests, 15,000 churches, 
5,000 schools, 272 orphanages, 216 hos- 
pitals. 

Last month the Roman Catholics said 
that 1,220 priests (560 Chinese and 660 
foreign) were continuing mission work 
in areas held by the Communists. 

Special permission has been granted 
priests to celebrate mass with ordinary 
bread, without altar or candles, without 
a missal or vestments. This means, said 
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Archbishop Yu-pin, “that mass may 
celebrated while the priest and 

faithful are sitting around a table, # 
for a simple breakfast.” 


Communists come 

By mid-February the way was a 
for Communists to take the Chinese | 
of Tsingtao. That would bring the’ 
year-old mission of the United 
theran Church under a red flag. | 

It was the murder of two mission a 
in Shantung in 1897 which gave | 
Germans an excuse for seizing 1 
Kiaochow bay area on the south sid 
the Shantung peninsula. They 
Tsingtao into a big seaport city. — 
Berlin Missionary Society began wi 
there in 1898. 

Germans lost Tsingtao in the ‘| 
world war. In 1925 the Berlin Soc 
sold the mission properties to the Un) 
Lutheran Church in America 5 
$185,000. A dozen years later the J 
anese took over. After Pearl Hap 
the American missionaries were | pb 
permitted to work. 1 

Then came V-J Day. United Ste 
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returned. This month the marines ve 
leaving. Two troop transports car 
away 1,600 on Feb. 8. The rest wre 
living aboard ship in the hari 
Seventy Americans remained in the | 
as Communist invasion was expecd 


Four missionaries stay 

Among the 70 were four United & 
theran missionaries, Miss Erva Moy, 
Miss Clara Sullivan, the Rev. Dow 3s 
Erickson, the Rev. Paul J. Mackersn. 
Miss Mae Rohlfs had turned over i¢ 
management of the mission hospitat0 
Dr. Chang Tung Hsin. She would iy 
in Hongkong till after the Communst 
arrival, and then perhaps come bac to 


stao when things settled down. 
Yang Shu Mei was in charge of the 
ses’ training school. 
Iissionaries had not encountered 
difficulty with Communists in 
mntung in recent months. Two trav- 
1 250 miles across red territory in a 
ion wagon to visit Tsinan. Their 
)#y bad hour was when a Communist 
‘pected that the hearing device worn 
a missionary was a radio equipment 
| sending secret messages. 
n Tsingtao the Lutheran missionaries 
1 been especially active in admin- 
ering relief supplies for Chinese ref- 
2es thronging the city. Some money 
d still be available for this after 
unists take over. 
our Chinese student - evangelists 
e ordained to the ministry on short 
tice late in 1948. They will strengthen 
2 staff of mission workers greatly. 


peration in Japan 
is month the ULC Board of For- 
Missions was told that two other 
ches, the Augustana and the Evan- 
“lical Lutheran, have been asking 
“out joining the ULC in mission work 
# Japan. 
“We welcome the co-operation of the 
vangelical Lutheran Church and the 
gustana Lutheran Church in the 
Mssion work in Japan,” the ULC For- 
18 Board stated on Feb. 9. It was sug- 
sted that these churches send rep- 
‘sentatives to Japan to survey the 
ald. 
|The United Evangelical Lutheran 
“hurch has a co-operative arrangement 
“ith the ULC in the Japan mission field. 
| Two staff secretaries of the ULC For- 
ign Board plan to go next month to 
japan for consultation with Lutheran 
ders there. Dr. Luther A. Gotwald 
nd Miss Helen Shirk will leave in mid- 
March. 
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Report from Africa 

After almost 100 years in Liberia, 
Lutheran missionaries couldn’t report 
much progress. Dr. Luther W. Slifer, 
recently home from Africa after 26 
months of surveying the Liberian work, 
gave the ULC Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions a rather grey picture this month. 

There are 1,500 Liberians enrolled in 
24 Lutheran congregations. In the 
Kpelle and Loma country where the 
Lutheran mission is at work, “very few 
tribesmen have heard anything at all 
about Christ and his message,” reported 
Dr. Slifer. 

Missionaries have depended on bring- 
ing Africans into a few small training 
schools, and instructing them—largely 
in the English language—to become 
evangelists, teachers, nurses. The num- 
ber of persons trained is not even suf- 
ficient to provide replacements to keep 
the staff up to normal strength, said 
Dr. Slifer. 

He proposed another strategy. “The 
missionary must become a_ touring 
evangelist. .. . He must learn the lan- 
guage so he can converse and preach in 
it. He must visit .. . all the towns of his 
area. ... Christians and non-Christians 
must know him, respect him, finally love 
him.” 

Hard work 

Travel through the Liberian bush 
would be tough, Missionary Slifer ad- 
mitted, “the hardest missionary job I 
know. It means slogging the bush paths 
on foot, in sun and in rain, hour after 
hour, for weary miles on end. It means 
day after day living under the most 
primitive conditions. .. . It means night 
after night spent in a native hut.” 

Dr. Slifer had a dozen other sugges- 
tions: about the schools (“75 per cent 
of the pupils drop out before the third 
grade”), about medical work (“until a 
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well-equipped hospital is functioning 
as the heart of our medical work, we 
will not make much further progress’), 
and about buildings. (“Very few con- 
gregations have even a mud-and-stick 
building. Most groups must meet for 
worship in the chief’s ‘palaver kitch- 
en.’” ) 

The road a primitive African has to 
travel to become a_ thorough-going 
Christian is one of the longest in the 
world. For instance, “to be the hus- 
band of one wife” is a hopelessly stupid 
arrangement in the eyes of the Loma 
tribesmen. A provision requiring that 
a church member “if married, shall be 
the husband of one wife, or the only 
wife of her husband,” was postponed 
for further consideration when it came 
before the ULC Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions this month. 

The Board did approve this regula- 
tion for Liberian congregations: “We 
believe that all heathen sacrifices, all 
possession of charms, all dealings of 
sand-players, trial by sasswood, all 
swearing on medicine are anti-Chris- 
tian and that members should have 
nothing to do with them.” 

Is there any future for the mission in 
Liberia? “Not one of the conditions for 
future rapid progress exists effectively 
today,” reported Missionary Slifer. 
Should the work be abandoned? All 
that Dr. Slifer, formerly a missionary to 
India, had to say about that was to ac- 
cept a permanent appointment as a 
missionary to Liberia. 


New missionaries 

One young man who knew the Africa 
mission field wasn’t a bit afraid to go 
there. Dr. Lowell C. Yund had been 
born in Liberia. His parents, the Rev. 
and Mrs. Roy L. Yund, had been mis- 
sionaries. 

After six years young Dr. Yund had 


completed his medical training, alw 
with the plan in mind that he would 
a missionary doctor in Liberia. 
month the ULC Board of Foreign 
sions approved his application. Dr. | 
Mrs. Yund would be on their way. 

Another approved by the Fore 
Board this month was N. Earl Toy 
send. He had tried out a business 
reer, and discovered that it was f) 
time church service that he wanted. | 
expects to be graduated from South 
Seminary in May. He and his wife 
approved for service in Argentina. ; 


Weekday schools continue 
Mrs. Vashti McCollum and the 1 
Supreme Court had put 10 per cem}i 
the U.S. weekday church school cla:s 
out of business. That was about & 
amount that had discontinued the — 
leased-time arrangement following & 
Supreme Court decision in the CH . 
paign (Illinois) case. 
Ninety per cent of the classes we 
continuing as though nothing had hi 
pened, Dr. Roy G. Ross told the In = 
national Council of Religious Educa‘!a 
this month. Such classes are held «= 
side public school buildings or in s#é 
other way avoid disqualification unt 
the new interpretation of the law. 
Protestant parochial schools in 


years, the International Council s 
told. Lutheran school corolla 
(mostly in the Missouri Synod) = 
creased from 74,951 to 96,041. Severn 
Day Adventists and Mennonites 
support parish schools. 
t 
Television in church . 
So teen-agers won’t go to barrows 
to see television programs, the F” 
Presbyterians Church in New York t 
a video receiver of its own. 
“When a mother goes to look for a 
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a TELEVISION IN CHURCH 
i ... So youth would stay out of taverns 
i 


‘hildren, she finds them down at the 
pe” explained Mrs. Kenneth Cham- 
tlain of First Church. “We want our 
Beers to continue to look to the 
Jvurch for their good times as well as 
i: their spiritual guidance.” So the 
7 iurch bought the television outfit. 
_ Dozens of other churches were doing 
i 1e same thing. 
‘Sixteen churches in Butler, Pa., were 
using $775 last month to put television 
utfits in the YMCA and YWCA. “Tele- 
‘sion in an atmosphere conducive to 
od behavior will benefit the com- 
“tunity,” they said. 


fore children for clergymen 

It would benefit the public if all 
ergy of the Church of England would 
ave large families, the archbishop of 
vanterbury, Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, said 
iis month. 

It is remarkable that “so great a 
‘roportion of the men and women who 
save stood out and made a notable con- 
‘ribution to our history were children 
f the parsonages of the Church of 
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England,” he said. 

Dr. and Mrs. Fisher have six children 
themselves. One of them made a con- 
tribution to English history recently by 
being married to a Roman Catholic girl 
by a priest of the Church of Rome. 


Strike at the gate of heaven 

Grave diggers at the Gate of Heaven 
cemetery went on strike this month. 
The cemetery is operated by St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral in New York City. The 
grave diggers are members of Local 
293, United Cemetery Workers, CIO. 
They want their union recognized. 

Teachers in Roman Catholic schools 
in Quebec province want higher sal- 
aries. Lay teachers in Montreal struck 
for a week in January. Brothers and 
nuns want salaries equal to those paid 
lay teachers. At present they get only 
a third of this amount. 

Request of the teachers was presented 
to Premier Maurice Duplessis of the 
provincial government, and to members 
of the Catholic School Commission. 


World News Notes 


More refugees 

THE WESTERN trend of refugees con- 
tinues unabated. The reasons vary, as 
do the roads they have to travel. But 
the cause is always the same—distaste 
for the Soviet ideology and fear of 
threats and reprisals. 

Recently the difficulties of flight have 
been lessened for the refugees from 
Hungary. They have found that Rus- 
sia’s controversy with Tito has provided 
them with a more assured and direct 
road of escape. If they can find their 
way to the Yugoslavian line bordering 
on Hungary, they can go that way with- 
out fear of being turned back or being 
arrested. That direct way to Italy gives 
them a gateway to other lands they may 
desire. 

It is much better than the Austrian 
road they formerly followed. That way 
too many of them were picked up by 
Soviet occupation forces, and returned 
to face the consequences of flight. 


Help for Korea 

ECA was taken over a new job. It 
means the extension of its work to in- 
clude South Korea, which has hereto- 
fore been receiving such relief supplies 
as the occupying U.S. Army provided. 

Day & Zimmerman, a Philadelphia in- 
dustrial engineering firm, is surveying 
the field to decide on the equipment 
needed to develop Korea’s coal mines, 
fertilizer deposits and plants, electric 
installations, and to build up Korea’s 
highly necessary and important fishing 
fleet. It is thought the cost will run no 
higher than the $140 million the U.S. 
Army has already been spending there 
just for relief, 

There is confident expectation that 
the results, for Korea and the U.S. alike, 
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will be more stable, permanent 
satisfactory, also more effective in 
sisting the Communist agitation com 
down from the north. 


Socializing "The Pirates of Penzance: 

BRITONS ARE agitating for a natior 
ization of the Gilbert & Sullivan 1) 
operas. They have several things 
mind—(1) establishing them as a py 
lic institution; (2) encouragemen*? 
their influence on the public by me 
of endowed theaters, and cheap adr) 
sion; (3) to preserve them from mis: 
when the copyrights expire. 

The advocates are starting none 
soon to obtain a proper law to pro 
these priceless comedy operatic clas: 
from the mangling threatened by “je 
and the jangling of super-modern 1 
sic. British reason for haste is impe k 
by the fact that the music copyr’ 
will expire next year (1950), and } 
of the librettos in 1961. f 

Some think that Gilbert & Sulli) 
have earned the right to have their Eh 
ductions protected, because of. the + 
ice these have rendered to the mu} 
loving public, and that the opet 
should remain intact, and continue! 
their original and native dignity. | 
Egyptian electricity 

Ecyrr’s Kine Farouk has plans } 
making his country more self-suffici ' | 
He announces the proposed buildin» 
a big electrical power plant in Talka 4 
another north of Cairo. To meet in” 
nal needs a steel mill is to be o* 
structed. This is intended to recie 
measurably Egypt’s present depende: e 
on outside sources for steel, andil0 
avoid it in the future. i 

Prompted by the unhappy effecti 


The wil 
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‘humiliating war with Israeli, Farouk 
yushing oil-prospecting in his eastern 
‘Tritory, and the enlargement of pro- 
“Istion in the Suez oil refinery. The 
thing left to make the project a 
ficess is to get the money, which 
3sn’t seem to come forward from the 


dans to Latin America 
ANTICIPATING THE threatened falling 


alloy, president of the World Bank, is 
misting his eyes on Latin America as a 


ect overtures. The past history of 
tional and private loans to that re- 


ins and the development of plants, 
anes, oil wells, etc., has too frequently 


gations; (2) the imposition of con- 
atory taxes which tend to discourage 


: her sudden and violent overturns 
( government. The U.S. is likewise 
‘illing to help to effect that result. 


hugh treatment 

Romanta 1s making it difficult for 
pe resident envoys of the Western na- 
It goes further than rudeness 
id suspicion, taking the form of de- 
erate harassment in their personal 
‘ well as official activities. 

‘The Foreign Office of France is espe- 
ally disturbed because of the report 
has received of the treatment ac- 
wrded its Minister accredited to Ro- 
sania, M. Charpentier. The promoter 
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pered and aggressive Foreign Minister, 
Ana Pauker, 


Canada cuts loose 

GRADUALLY TIES of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations are coming un- 
tied, or even abruptly cut, with the 
mother country. The latest instance is 
displayed in the intention of Canada to 
end the final arbitrament of Britain’s 
Privy Council in any contested point 
of law arising in the Dominion. 

There will be no opposition on the 
part of Britain, for her representative, 
Governor General Viscount Alexander, 
recently informed Canada’s House and 
Senate meeting jointly in Ottawa, that 
they would soon be asked to approve a 
bill to make the Dominion’s Supreme 
Court the tribunal of last appeal in any 
legal question which should arise there- 
after in Canada. 


Here and there | 

New Zearanp has absorbed Tokelau, 
the Union Island group north of Samoa, 
The cession of these formerly British- 
owned island indicates the gradual 
dribbling away of British holdings in 
various regions. -Of course, this is all 
in the family, but it is significant never- 
theless... . Ir you are a smoker, and 
plan a trip to France, you may carry in, 
duty free, 1,000 cigarettes, or 250 cigars, 
or four ounces of loose tobacco. Be sure 
to declare it, or your tobacco will be 
taken away and a stiff fine imposed... . 
PortuGat is embarrassing the Marshall 
Plan schedule for aid distribution to 
Europe by asking for $100 million. The 
M_P. officials had been counting on Por- 
tugal paying her own way as heretofore; 
but Portugal is embarrassed, too, 
financially. Her exports of wine par- 
ticularly, but also of corn and sardines, 
have been reduced severely in her usual 
markets. —JULIUS F, SEEBACH 


Washington 


A MAJOR SHIFT in our historic foreign 
policy is involved in the proposed North 
Atlantic security pact. Except for the 
guarantees of assistance in case of in- 
vasion given to the American Republics 
and Canada, and the recent Inter- 
American Defense Treaty, our tradi- 
tional policy has been to “avoid en- 
tangling alliances.” Our new willing- 
ness to consider a mutual defense agree- 
ment with the western European na- 
tions indicates a complete revision of 
our hemispheric concept of national 
security. 

This change in policy has been in the 
making for some time. The so-called 
“Vandenberg Resolution” passed by 
Congress last June put the U.S. on 
record as favoring the development of 
regional arrangements for mutual self- 
defense. Since that time, the member 
nations of the Brussels Pact have been 
conferring with our government as to 
the terms of a possible treaty. 


Within the United Nations 

THe State DEPARTMENT points out 
that such a defense alliance would not 
bypass the United Nations, but would 
be within the UN framework. Article 
51 of the UN Charter recognizes the 
right of individual or collective self- 
defense in case of armed attack. Article 
52 provides for regional arrangements 
for the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity. 

The proposed North Atlantic Pact is 
pictured as a bulwark to the UN. The 
State Department contends that the end 
result, if not the aim, of the Soviet pro- 
gram has been to weaken the UN and 
that this new defense measure will 
counteract the widespread fear and un- 
certainty, thus placing the UN on a 
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NORTH ATLANTIC P 


more stable basis than now e 


THERE ARE DIFFICULTIES to be face 
proponents of the North Atlantic 41 
Chief of these is the question of « 
much military assistance the U.S. 
be able to promise in advance. Uy 
our Constitution, only Congress_ 
declare war. The European na 
want firm commitments that we -¥ 
come to their aid promptly if theya 
attacked. The resulting dilemma 4 
be hard to solve. 

Another moot question is which 
tions shall be included in the allive 
It now seems likely that the State 
partment will propose the inclusic 
Italy, but Congress may object. |» 
way and Denmark are considé 
whether to sign our pact or to join e 
den in a Scandinavian defense alli:t 

Still other obstacles may be m#i 
Congress, when the treaty is submfe 
for approval. The mood of ecorm 
may cause opposition to the expen | 
providing Europe with arms. Bwyai 
and the Netherlands have so irri’te 
some members of Congress by 
policies toward Israel and Indorsis 
that they may insist on our kee 
control of the conditions under wii 
the European nations may use the 
which we provide. 


Complications | 


No oNE KNOWS what Russia’s 
move may be, but it is expected 
that there will be some counter-an 
sive. This may result in a war «at 
that will impel Congress to promp 
favorable action on the treaty. 
church faces the increasing task of + 
bating hysteria and keeping alive 
will to peace. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEU 5 


The Lutiran 


Full-Time President in Virginia 


| FRANK K. EFIRD 


Virginia Synod decides to continue part-time plan for its 


presidency. 

‘ae OF THE 32 United Lutheran 
S|mods to hold its convention in 1949 is 

We Virginia Synod, which mei Feb. 1-4 
Sy a Mark’s Church, Roanoke. The 
iieersia-Alabama and South Carolina 
2iynod conventions were held Feb. 15- 
a. “all the other synodical meetings 
fame after Easter, most of them in May. 

The Virginia Synod ai iis meeting this 

pnth decided it is not ready io estab- 
ish the office of president on a full-time 
fin The Virgmia president, Dr. J. 
Mauney, is also pastor of a par- 
fh in Marion. Previous to 1916 none 
if the synods which now constitute the 
ny nited Lutheran Church had full-time 
lgmesidents. Fifteen of the 32 ULC 

Mynods have now esiablished this ar- 
Mengement. The Virgimia Synod has a 

Mali-time supermtendent of missions, 
a—r. R. Homer Anderson. 

% Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, president- 
‘lect of Wittenberg College, spoke twice 
.¥t the Virsinia Synod convention. 

i) He will retire in September as secre- 
lary for stewardship for the ULCA and 
director of the Lutheran Lay- 
:§nen’s Movement. Dr. Stoughton spoke 

¢ a convention session on “The Power 

_ f= the United Lutheran Church,” and 
f OGressec the synodical Brotherhood on 

vanse lism Prof. George ‘em Peery oF 
“Roanoke College, president of the Vir- 
$ Ania Brotherhood, presided. 
1 Eighty-two clerical and 72 lay dele- 
‘Bates attended the convention. “We 
af d the conviction, certainty, urgency 
message and action of the Apostolic 
rch.” President Mauney told the 
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Reports 16 students in training for ministry 


delegaies at the opening service of the 
convention. ‘ 

The Rev. Allan H. Fenner of Harri- 
sonburg, convention chaplain, was 
liturgist for the Holy Communion sery- 
ice. Administering the sacrament were 
Pastor P. J. Bame, president of the 
Staunton conference, and Pastor Earle 
H. Fisher, president of the Roanoke 
conference. 


THE SYNOD ADOPTED a budget of $95,960 
for 1949. It also approved the appro- 
priation of $1,000 to the Luther League 
of Virginia to assist in enteriaming 
delegates to the convention of the Lu- 
ther League of America in Roanoke, 
Aug. 15-19. 

The Stewardship Commitiee reported 
that the synod paid $71,991.86, 95.8 per 
cent of its regular budgeted benevolence 
in 1948. It paid $32,14233, or 67.8 per 
cent of iis special 30th anniversary ap- 
portionment. Paid on Lutheran World 
Action was $38,978, or 102 per cent. 

The synod adopted an amendment to 
its constitution, providing for a Home 
Missions Commitiee, relieving the Ex- 
ecutive Council of these duties. The 
followimg were elecied members of the 
new commitiee: the Rev. Luther W. 
Sirickler, Norfolk; the Rev. Walter 
Davis, Parrotisville, Tenn; the Rev. 
H. E Poff, New River; L. E. Easterly, 
Greenville, Tenn.; and E R. Miley, 
Toms Brook, Va. Two missions became 
self-supporting during the year, Refor- 
mation Church, Greeneville, Tenn., and 
Christ Church, Radford, Va. 
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Tue ComMMIrTTre on Ministerial Edu- 
cation reported 16 ministerial students 
in the synod—seven in seminaries and 
nine in college. 

Approved was a youth camp program 
under which the Committee on Training 
Schools and Summer Assemblies was 
given the responsibility for developing 
junior and intermediate camps. Camp 
programs will be conducted in Northern 
Virginia, Southwestern Virginia and 
East Tennessee. 

The Home Mission Loan and Gift 
Fund reported assets of $102,000. The 
synod approved a change in aid provi- 
sions whereby mission congregations 
will be able to borrow a maximum of 
$10,000 from the fund, instead of $5,000. 

The synod approved a recommenda- 
tion by the Committee on Social Mis- 
sions that each congregation be asked 
to sponsor one European displaced 
family during 1949, 
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In tHE News At VIRGINIA CONVENTION ie 
Dr. Clarence Stoughton, President J. Luther Mauney, and the Rev, Billy Rutrovh 
who was ordained this month by Virginia Synod ; | 


Reporting for the Lutheran Childr»'s 
Home of the South, T. C. Rohrbaw}, 
superintendent, told the synod that e 
home is now caring for 104 children a 
that contributions to the home we 
$3,500 less in 1948 than the year bef» 


PRESIDENTS OF THE two colleges of e 
synod made their final appearancess 
heads of their institutions. Presic tt 
Henry E. Horn of Marion College 5 
resigned to become pastor of the Chush 
of the Resurrection in Augusta, Ga. | 
Charles J. Smith, president of Roane 
College, will retire this year whewa 
successor is selected. 

The Rev. J. P. Derrick of Woodst« ;, 
Va., chairman of the Committee a 
Church Publications, reported an = 
crease of 1,300 in subscriptions for "EB 
LUTHERAN. 

Dr. Gould Wickey, executive sec:- 
tary of the ULC Board of Educat*\, 
explained the Christian Higher Edui- 


The Luth» 


in Appeal. The synod’s higher educa- 
m fund goal for 1950 is $125,000, most 
| which is for a chapel at Roanoke. 
‘The Rev. Dana Johnson, pastor of the 
nod’s fastest-growing mission, Resur- 
ction Church, Arlington, reported 410 
immuning members on the church roll. 
istor Johnson addressed the conven- 
bn on “Missions.” 


‘ev. Ross Hidy of the Lutheran Re- 
‘ttlement Service of the National Lu- 
‘eran Council, spoke on behalf of the 
| splaced persons program. 

i Dr. Charles J. Smith was the speaker 
; the memorial service for the Rev. 
rank C. Longaker, a former member 
tthe Roanoke College faculty. 


Dr. Luruer SrricKier, chairman of 
he Social Missions Committee, reported 
hat in the past 11 years 99 congrega- 


tions had added 4,299 communing mem- 
bers. Sixty-nine other congregations 
decreased 928 during the same period. 
The percentage of communing members 
in the Virginia Synod in 1948 was 63.1, 
as compared with 66 for other Southern 
synods and 68 for the ULC. 

The committee reported that in 1948, 
73 congregations did not receive a single 


_ person by confirmation or adult bap- 


tism. The Virginia Synod has 170 con- 
gregations. There was a net gain in the 
synod of 351 confirmed and 396 com- 
muning members in 1948. 

Featuring the convention was the or- 
dination at Christ Church of Billy 
Fisher Rutrough, a member of that 
church, who was graduated from Mt. 
Airy Seminary on Jan. 27. President 
Mauney conducted the ordination. Pas- 
tor Strickler preached the sermon. Pas- 
tor Rutrough is to be assistant pastor of 
the Shepherdstown, W. Va., parish. 


| Went to Church With the Klan 


“y J. R. BROKHOFF 


n Atlanta, Chattanooga, and other Southern cities the Ku Klux Klan has recently 


evived its old practice of appearing in masks and hoods at church services 


It’s NEws wHEN the Ku Klux Klan 
foes to church. On its front page the 
Atlanta Journal reported that 500 

nsmen would attend the Sunday 
vening service of Inman Yards Bap- 
ist Church, Atlanta. 

The Klan goes to church—what a 
varadox! How can you reconcile the 
thurch and the Klan? The KKK is a 
ecret organization, hiding identity of 


Mr. Brokhoff is pastor of the Lutheran Church 
f the Redeemer, Atlanta, Georgia. 
es 
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its members under white hoods and 
robes, with the purpose of maintaining 
white supremacy. It uses the cross as a 
symbol of fear and hatred. By intimida- 
tion and politics, the Negro is prevented 
from exercising his democratic rights. 
Yes, the Klan goes to church. How 
could it when the church is unsympa- 
thetic to it? Atlanta’s Louie Newton, 
former president of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, declared in opposition 
to the Klan, “Crosses are to be borne, 
not burned.” The Atlanta Methodist 
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Ministers’ Association and the Atlanta 
Christian Council petitioned the State 
Legislature to ban the Klan, and de- 
plored the Klan’s desecration of the 
Cross. 


Currostry cor the best of me. I had 
to go and see. What would the Klans- 
men do in church? What did they look 
like? Were they as “spooky” as they 
appeared in pictures in the newspapers? 
What kind of a service would be held? 
What would the preacher say to the 
Klan—what could he say if he were 
true to the Gospel? Would he, like a 
mighty prophet of old, condemn the 
Kian for its intolerance and violence? 

It was a little white framed Baptist 
church located on the edge of northwest 
Atlanta between a highway and the 
yards of the Southern Railway. Hun- 
dreds of parked cars clogged the street. 
As I passed the church looking for a 
parking place I heard the congregation 
singing strongly, “My Country "Tis of 
Thee.” 

The church was jammed, with not 
even standing room available. An over- 
flow crowd listened to the proceedings 
from a loudspeaker placed at the en- 
trance. The sermon was just starting. 
Elbowing my way through the vesti- 
bule, I managed to get my back against 
the wall of the church auditorium. The 
man next to me was a garbed Klansman. 

Approximately 200 Klansmen filled 
the entire central section of the church. 
There were not enough seats for them 
all. Down the entire length of both 
aisles the remainder stood in single file. 
The peak of their hoods carried a little 
red tassel. On the left side of the chest 
was the only decoration, their insignia: 
a Greek cross placed on a circular back- 
ground ofred.  — 

In the center of the cross was a black 
square; a cornucopia in red was in the 
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square. All but two, seated on the fz 
pew, were dressed in white. Thy. 
dressed in elegant scarlet, were | 

parently the leaders. This mass 
white-robed men created a terrify 
atmosphere. ; 


THE CONGREGATION was a typical Bis} 
tist group of people in a working-c!§} 
section of the city. There were all a 
present: mothers with babies, chil 
young people, middle aged, and 
aged. They were sober and earnii} 
They seemed not to know what i 
meant. The atmosphere was not onéj 
worship but of fear, excitement, “wh 
would-happen-next.” Not even dur 
the prayer would many bow their hew 
They had to keep staring. Perha 
were afraid to close their eyes. 

Being a preacher, I was most int 

ested in what the pastor would say 
the Klan in his sermon. He was a 
fat man dressed in a brown suit with) 
vest. He seemed to be under press 
He was beating the air and getting # 
where. He talked so fast that the = 
mon was over in 15 minutes. 

In the midst of the sermon, he lq 
ened his tie and opened his collar. 
was getting too hot for him. If I we 
in his shoes, I would have been, # F 
He based his sermon on Nicodens? 
visit to Jesus by night when Jesus fi] 
him that a man must be born agy 
His theme, repeated in every third s 
tence, was, “You must be born agai 

In a church where the congregaties 
frequent “Amens” during the cous? 
of the sermon are customary, there *) 
only one “Amen.” It came when 2? 
preacher said what a privilege it we é 
have such a fine group of godly #2 
honest men with them. The sermon?! 
impressed me as having perhaps 
more than a high school education « 
little, if any, theological training. Thr 


The 


s no outline or logic to his message. 


AT THE CLOSE of the sermon there was 
prayer. It was a repetition of what 
id been said in the sermon. In the 
‘urse of the prayer, the thought ap- 
rently struck the minister that there 
Wight to be some singing. He didn’t end 
e prayer. Abruptly he asked the con- 
egation to rise and sing “Amazing 


spel song lustily. The Klansman next 
i) me sang in a falsetto tenor. The serv- 


e Klan, to dismiss the congregation 
_ ith prayer. 
With a clear voice, splendid English, 
id clear thinking, he prayed that every 
ae would heed the message of the eve- 
ing and that each Klansman would 
ecept Christ as his personal Saviour. 
_ AKlansman holding a cross of lighted 
julbs, with the battery in his pocket, 
ed the recessional. He was followed by 
nother carrying an American flag. 
‘hey went to the basement of the 
hurch to disrobe. 


Wo WERE THE PEOPLE wearing the 
jowns and hoods? What kind of people 
vere they? To find out I waited for 
hem to come out of the basement. As 
hey climbed up the hill to the pave- 
nent, I noticed that they were ordinary 
eople. You would call them law- 
ibiding, middle-class, respectable peo- 
le. If you met them on the street, you 
vould not mind counting them as your 
riends. 

There were women Klansmen, too. 
They were dressed in the latest styles 
£ clothing. The Klansmen did not ap- 
ear as one might think—low-class peo- 
le, border-line mental cases, or social 
indesirables. 
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But how can you reconcile the Klan 
going to church? It is safe to estimate 
that the majority of the Klansmen are 
active members of their churches. Dr. 
Green faithfully attends Atlanta’s prom- 
inent Morningside Presbyterian Church, 
of which he is a member. The Klans- 
men are sincere Christians who think 
they are doing right. 

They cannot see any discrepancy be- 
tween the Klan and Christianity. After 
the service I heard one Klansman say 
to another about his pastor, “If he would 
preach the Word of God and stop 
preaching against the Klan, he would 
make a better minister. He is not 
preaching God’s Word. He is only after 
money.” 

The very fact that the Klan thinks it 
is sincerely Christian makes it so very 
dangerous. We must remember that 
Jesus was crucified by sincerely re- 
ligious men who justified their crime by 
piously saying, “It is expedient for the 
people that one man should die for the 
people.” 


Yes, I went to church with the Klan 
for the first time. I rubbed shoulders 
with one of the white-robed figures. 
That was close enough for me! For we 
are worlds apart. The Klan demands 
white supremacy. My Christ calls for 
human supremacy. The Klan uses the 
methods of fear and violence. My Christ 
urges love and forgiveness. 

The Klan’s cross burns to make men 
run in fear. My Christ’s cross draws 
all men unto himself. The two are ir- 
reconcilable and incompatible. The 
church service did the Klan no good. 
It was a show and not a service. It also 
did the church no good. The service 
only helped to identify the church with 
Kluxism. It was a dark night for the 
church. 
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America as it Looked to Me 


By HANNS LILJE 


As Bishop Lilje traveled around America last spring, he wrote his impressions for 4 
friends in Germany. This is the first of several translations from the bishop's 


THE MAN WHO IS writing this report 
sits in his room on the twentieth floor 
of the hoiel, listening to the radio on a 
Sunday morning. The empiy sireets of 
New York affect him with a sense of 
solemnity. He vainly asks himself what 
the folks at home would say to all that 
pours out of the loudspeaker. 

A rendition of J. S. Bach’s “Schafe, 
koennen sicher weiden” is just ending. 
While he is still realizing with mild sur- 
prise that in English this would be, 
“Sheep in peace can take their pasture.” 
a voice begins a religious address. Your 
reporter finds, with no less surprise, 
that it comes from Salt Lake City, 
where the chief shrme of Mormonism is 
located. What the Mormon says is not 
exciting, and the listener has the im- 
pression of listening more to a friendly, 
prosy discussion of personal problems 
than a proclamation of Christian faith. 

But before he has reached the end 
of his thoughis, the sounds from the 
loudspeaker change, and after a fresh 
torrent of beautiful music, in which 
Bach is_mixed with music of the Iaie 
nineteenth century, a representative of 
one of the modern Protestant free 
churches begins to speak. 

Now the tenor of the discourse runs 
—even more than that of the Mormon— 
in the track of friendly, easy, rational- 
istic ethics: It is all sustained by a 
highly plausible psychology, quite de- 
void of any dogmatic demands. The lis- 
tener has the impression that this kind 
of religiosity is an attempt to give the 
hearer a friendly pat on the back and 
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encourage him by sayimg, “Bear 
brother.” 


Pat on the back from radio preacher H 


As Your BEPozTES has been ponders 
these thoughts, the radio scene F& 
changed again. A great official rat 
service begins, which is broadcast int 
coast to coast. It alternates among # 
denominations from Sunday io Sundé 
Today the Roman Catholic Church iss 

But the reporier’s amazement @ 
creases. After all this friendly. pe 
chological talk he hoped io hear a lit 
about the great truth of the Chrisi 
faith Bui no, he discovers that a meg 
ber of a monastic order, imstead 
preaching ithe Gospel, speaks on @ 
need of confessional education. The s# 
mon climaxes in a vigorous appeal | 
support of the college which he hea 

THESE PEOPLE are practical, thm 
the chronicler. But still he is a bit d 
quieted when he atiends high ms 
celebrated by Cardmal Speliman in3 

The Lethe 


t cathedral of St. Patrick. Here is 
e rigid objectivity of the Roman mass, 
Latin of the Church, and its cen- 
ies-old ritual, untouched by any sort 
-psychologizing modernity. 
As he follows the service, standing in 
lense crowd way in the back—as be- 
's one who does not believe as the 
oman Catholics do—he again thinks of 
e “background of Uncle Sam.” For 
undeniable attraction that Cathol- 
exerts upon many Americans can 
ally be only the attraction of op- 
sites. The young, hardly-formed his- 
‘ry of the United States encounters in 
‘e Roman Church a centuries-old tra- 
‘tion. The lack of civil forms which 
‘ems to be one of the characteristics 
‘modern democracy is faced here with 
hierarchical discipline, with estab- 
shed forms, vestments, and rites. And 
. the place of the friendly, often harm- 
‘ss, often decadent, psychology and psy- 
notherapy of some modern churches 
du have the rigid dogma of Rome. 


| AT Bottom it is not hard to see what 
/yportunities the visible authority of 
_ome has in a country which, because 
/: pure democratic freedom, has still 
ot really come to the point where it 
.as developed its own public forms of 
-fe which could embody the dignity 
-ad authority of the state. 

_ Moreover, the Roman Catholic 
hurch has always devoted a special, 
-rategic attention to this immense 
country. The present pope, when he 
/vas cardinal secretary of state, traveled 
_ rough the States and even at that time 
‘isited by airplane all the ‘Catholic 
/loceses of the country. 

_ In the meanwhile more and more col- 
“ges and hospitals have been founded. 
‘Tonsignor Fulton Sheen, a tall, dark- 
aired Irishman, has gained a reputa- 
on far beyond age bounds of his 
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church as a brilliant speaker. And, 
finally, President Roosevelt dispatched 
someone very much like an official rep- 
resentative of the United States to the 
Vatican. 

True, the American constitution, 
which rests upon complete separation 
of state and church, forbids the sending 
of an official ambassador. And sporadi- 
cally the Protestant churches request 
the White House to recall Mr. Myron 
Taylor, but they have the usual experi- 
ence of such delegations. They are lis- 
tened to with attention and approval, 
and afterward everything remains as 
before. 


IN ANY CASE, we see in this country a 
colorful and multiformed picture of de- 
nominations and confessions. It runs 
all the way from the great old confes- 
sions of European church history to the 
most improbable subjectivistic sects. 
Mrs. Amie McPherson, in California— 
where everything is possible—preached 
a new religion with fantastic vestments 
and her own ritual and with an un- 
mistakably feminine twist. She has 
died, but Father Divine, in whom the 
Negroes believe, is still living. There 
is no doubt among his followers that 
he is of divine origin. He has his own 
newspaper, which prints every one of 
his golden words. A single copy often 
runs to 72 pages. What it contains is 
incredible! 

It is true, isn’t it, that everyone in 
Europe knows about these odd phe- 
nomena of American religiosity? There- 
fore a contemptuous smile plays about 
the corners of a European’s mouth when 
American piety is spoken of. 

A noteworthy fact, however, may 
somewhat dampen our European sense 
of superiority. It has been established 
that in Germany already more new re- 
ligious groups have applied to the 
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American military government for rec- 
ognition than there are in existence to- 
day in America. 


Morrover, IT 1S not right to judge 
American piety by such eccentricities 
as the incredible saint of the Negroes. 
In the long list of American denomina- 
tions only the first six really count: 
Catholics, Baptists, Methodists, Luther- 
ans, Calvinists (Presbyterian, Re- 
formed, etc.), and Episcopalians, 

The Roman Catholic Church is the 
largest of the Christian churches of 
America. The Baptists and Methodists 
are great churches of significance. The 
common man feels at home in them and 
they are quite democratic, even though 
the Methodists have bishops. In some 
places they appear to have been largely 
influenced by modernism. Where this 
has happened, they have unmistakably 
been robbed of their original Christian 
impetus and vigor, But they have given 
to world Christianity a number of great 
figures and their contribution to the 
formation of American Christianity is 
evident. 

The Episcopalians are the aristo- 
crats among the churches. Those who 
count themselves among the old Eng- 
lish immigration to the new world, or 
would like to think of themselves as 
such, are members of this church. It is 
a wealthy church in which the edu- 
cated class feels at home. In Washing- 
ton they have begun the erection of a 
gigantic new cathedral on a fine height 
on the edge of the city. It is about one- 
third finished, and when one steps into 
the beautiful Gothic choir or walks 
about the broad site, one still feels 
something of the spirit of planning over 
generations and the bold will to build 
that must have lingered about the great 
sites of the medieval cathedrals. 


THE SEVERE, SIMPLE church buildings 
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of the Presbyterians and the other 
vinistic bodies also belong in this p 
ture, as do the churches of the Luthe 
ans. And it is not accidental that it: 
just these old, great European confw 
sions which still really determine # 
picture today. However, those who he 
emancipated themselves from the C 
tian tradition, but still wish to kee 
the track of a respectable, socially 
gitimate religiosity become Unitaria,] 
Many European observers have fail 
to see the great extent to which th 
Christian churches have influenced 
still influence American public life. 
is not difficult to discern this influer) 
The first great waves of immigrat 
carried this element of Christian pi) 
into the country. Apart from the f 
great privateering cavaliers like Dre 
and Raleigh, every new group of |} / 
migrants had a religious center. 
was evident in that they brought 
pastors with them. i 
Wesley’s Journals contain a stirm) | 
saga of human hardships and her? 
steadfastness in faith, which began wi 
the rigors of the months-long voy)? | 
across the ocean, and continued in 8” 
struggles with the primeval forest. t 
was a sturdy generation that was eq 
to such resolutions and such struggik | 
That strong will to be able to live in 8 | 
freedom of faith which characterij/a | 
the Puritan, left lines upon the sp 
itual face of America which have 
been erased to this day. Those Lutl* - 
ans, too, who left their homes in Sil 
and elsewhere, because they would # , 
submit to the Union imposed by ® 
king of Prussia, wrote a new chapte 2 > 
the history of this religiously dew . 
mined immigration. 


THE INFLUENCE of this historical If 
itage is astonishingly great to this « 
The American constitution upheld! 
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ciple of strict separation of church 
ad state. But this separation does not 
ply a hostile renunciation as in the 
e of some European constitutions, 
tt rather the precise opposite! Every- 
ie is to have the right to live in accord 
ith his faith. It is only for this reason 
t the state does not ally itself with 
jay particular church. 
| Public life likewise is determined by 
dis positive conception of religious 
}eedom. Despite the official separation 
‘ church and state the Senate and 
‘ouse of Representatives in Washing- 
ym and the legislatures of the states 
ave official chaplains who offer prayer 
the opening of sessions. As a rule 
i prayers are written and later pub- 
ed in the congressional minutes. 

It is true, there is no official religious 
‘astruction in the schools, because no 
articular form of religion is to be im- 
-osed upon anybody. But no one would 
onclude from this that one could attack 
rr treat the Christian faith with con- 
“empt in the schools. 

- Nor would the newspapers do this. 
“America has freedom of the press. And 
a these times it is astonishing what is 
one in the name of the freedom of the 
ress. But in four extended visits to 
‘America I have not met with a single 
ase in which a newspaper has used this 
_reedom to attack the Christian faith. 


ee welings 


_ For rue meaninc of religious freedom 
3 the recognition of the religious con- 
‘tictions of others, but not the freedom 
/o slander them. At this point democ- 
' acy has developed one of its noblest 
‘0sitive elements and there can be no 
loubt that it is from this source that 
-me of the most pleasing features of 
»ublic life in America has developed, 
he ability to live and let live. 

_ Democracies can degenerate and run 
0 seed. Apparently they do so to the 
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degree to which they become secular- 
ized. However, they can also preserve 
a genuinely Christian principle, namely, 
respect for the individual, consideration 
for others. Seen from this vantage 
point, our European tendency imme- 
diately to turn every political or other 
difference of opinion into a philosoph- 
ically buttressed antagonism that cannot 
be bridged is crude and sterile. 


FURTHERMORE, IT cannot be denied 
that the same source gives rise to a real 
courtesy in peffsonal relations and gen- 
uine freedom of religious conviction. 

The same basic attitude also explains 
why the Christian churches in America 
need not be content with niggardly 
space and time in the press and on the 
radio. Most of the newspapers have 
special editors for church news, just 
as they have special editors for business 
and sports, and they give fairly com- 
plete coverage of church events. The 
radio companies, which in this country 
are private enterprises and broadcast 
for remuneration, put generous time at 
the disposal of the Christian churches 
daily and especially on Sundays with- 
out cost. Numerous inquiries and re- 
quests for copies of sermons preached 
by radio, which come from remote 
places and circles often estranged from 
the traditional churches, show the mis- 
sionary possibilities of this medium. 

When I spoke into the microphone in 
the studio in Philadelphia I concluded 
that it was beyond my power to vis- 
ualize speaking to more than fourteen 
million people in that moment. 

The radio provided me an oppor- 
tunity to appeal for help and to express 
gratitude to thousands and millions for 
help we have already received, and to 
create understanding of our German 
situation. This contributed incalculably 
to the purpose I wished to serve. 


TIRED? 


: By RUBY LORNELL 


There isn't any good reason why normally healthy people should get tired 


so easily as many of us do. Maybe we church people can find a remedy | 


AT SEVEN 0’CLOCK in the morning, Mr. 
Schultz glared sadly at his alarm clock. 
After all, it had only performed its 
obnoxious duty. Mrs. Schultz hurried 
to the kitchen to turn on the burner 
under the coffee pot. After a shave and 
his breakfast, Mr. Schultz felt some 


better, but by the time he took his place, 


at the shop at eight o’clock, he was feel- 
ing a little tired again. 

He worked his eight-hour day, came 
home at 5.35 as usual, ate a hearty 
dinner, read the evening paper, listened 
to the radio (dozing a bit in between), 
and dragged himself to bed. 

After Mr. Schultz had left the house 
in the morning, Mrs. Schultz set the 
dial of her automatic washing machine, 
washed the dishes, tidied the kitchen, 
and then sat down to relax and enjoy 
two radio serials. -After they were 
over, she hung out the wash, mixed a 
cake by the new easy method with her 
electric mixer. It was 10.30 and the 
work outlined for Monday was finished. 
Now that Elizabeth and John were both 
married, there wasn’t much to do 
around the house. 

“And a good thing, too,” reflected 
Mrs. Schultz. “Here I am all tuckered 
out. How did I ever manage before?” 

Mrs. Schultz spent the afternoon at 
her bridge club. She wasn’t very fond 
of bridge, but one had to do something 
to pass the time. 


Tue SCHULTZES ARE not a rare species 
on the American scene. To a greater 
or lesser degree, the malady of chronic 
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fatigue has attacked thousands of fy 
low Americans—fatigue born not / 
overwork but of boredom. The victid) 
of this malady are becoming so nume 
ous that psychologists are “viewing wi) 
alarm,” and are wondering if the 4) 
hour week and the labor-saving devin} 
of the twentieth century are all tl> 
they were cracked up to be. } 
Maybe, they speculate, Grandpa wi 
better off working a 70-hour we) ' 
Perhaps Grandma was more vigore} 
when she had to do all her own bak) 
and sewing and washing for a family, f 
10, with very few conveniences } 
lighten her work. i 
Voices have been raised here el 
there throughout the country advoc: 
ing that we scrap the discoveries ¢ 
inventions of the past 50 years and ) 
back to the mode of life of Grandi) 
and Grandpa. But the probabilities tt 
this suggested solution will ever » 
tried by any sizable group is so rem? 
that it hardly needs to be discussed. | 


Ir seems or doubtful virtue to spa 
10 hours to complete a task whert 
could be done better, by a machine 1 
one hour. But the resulting indust 1 
system is a dull routine that can br? 
little satisfaction. Some of the m? 
progressive companies are attemp™ 2 
to introduce policies that will stimu & 
the employee to greater personal in 
est in his work. This is all to the geil. 
Yet, even if and when that can be = 
complished, there will still remaiya 
great share of the time unoccupied. _ 
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‘The solution to chronic fatigue caused 
7 boredom, many psychologists be- 
eve, lies in the use to which we put 
ar leisure time. 

‘It is not enough to fill our leisure time 
ith something. Apparently the phi- 
ssophy of many leisure-time activities 
simply that: to pass the time away as 
zinlessly as possible. Satisfactory use 
* leisure time means to fill it with 
mething that enriches and deepens the 
eaning of life. 

Thousands of these boredom-victims 
re members of the Christian Church. 
hey are leading lives of indifference 
nd apathy, when within their very 
each lies a life so full, so rich, that they 
eed never have an “empty” hour. It 
;a part of the meaning of our Lord’s 
romise when he said that he came to 
ive us abundant life. The trouble is 
Wat so many church members know 
iat this is supposed to be true, but they 
sem to have little idea about any spe- 
ific channels through which this abun- 
ant life can come. 


HERE ARE TWO very specific ways in 
rhich our leisure time may be used to 
ealize that abundant life. 
Study, every day, something pertain- 
ig to the Christian life. 
Please don’t be alarmed at that 
tought. Contrary to popular opinion, 
1e mind doesn’t petrify at the age of 
). The learning processes will continue 
most indefinitely—if they are given 
n opportunity. 
If you think you don’t like to read, 
art with an easy schedule, perhaps 15 
nutes a day. And start with some- 
ling that isn’t too advanced. It may 
© difficult to find books written for the 
verage church member (about 90 per 
nt of the religious books are written 
r theologians). But there are some 
at are excellent. Perhaps if the de- 
me 
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Try reading an important book 


mand increases, publishers will begin 
publishing books that can be understood 
by church members without advanced 
theological training. After you have 
been reading for a few months, you will 
be surprised to find that books you 
thought were impossible are really very 
palatable. Ask your pastor for sugges- 
tions. (See Lenten Book List, page 32.) 

If your church has an adult class, 
join that. If not, perhaps you can inter- 
est three or four others in starting one. 
It is almost always more stimulating to 
study in groups than entirely alone. 

Over a period of years your study 
should include the basic tenets of the 
Christian faith, the great drama that is 
the history of the Church, the spread 
of Christianity in our own day, the 
practical applications of the Christian 
faith to daily problems, the details of 
your own denominational group—its 
history, its polity, its worship. 

Bupcer your Tre to include a spec- 
ified minimum number of hours each 
week in Christian service. 

To a great extent, church members 
today hire ministers to do their church 
work. The loss has been immeasurably 
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tragic. It has weakened the effective- 
ness of the church, and it has diluted 
the richness of the Christian experience 
for the individual member. To take and 
take and never give is not a wholesome 
experience. 

Here is one way to go about it. Think 
through your average week, carefully. 
How many hours could you give to 
some type of Christian service? Two 
hours a week? Three? A half-day? 

Analyze your own interests and abil- 
ities. Are you handy at carpentering? 
Can you do a little typing? Do you 
have artistic ability? Can you mend 


clothing? Do you enjoy talking with» 


people? 

Where in the church’s program could 
any of these abilities be used? 

Talk to your pastor about your de- 
cision. Tell him what you think you 
might be able to do. Inform him that 
you are at the disposal of your church 


Some New Equipment for the Church 


By MARIE SCAANES 


The wire recorder is proving an important ally in hundreds of congregation 


WHEN THE PAsToR of our church had 
tried out a wire recorder for a few days, 
he knew he had found a mechanical 
assistant that would help amazingly in 
his work. It took little effort on his 
part to sell the idea to the congregation. 

At a meeting of the Brotherhood, 
which later unanimously accepted the 
responsibility for the purchase of the 
machine, recordings were played of 
comments made by various church 
members concerning their reactions to- 
ward the new idea. Some of these re- 
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for that particular amount of time eau 
week, for whatever job the chur: 
needs you. 


GIVE YOUR PastToR time to think 
over. It will probably come as a dil 
tinct, although most pleasant, surpris 
He may ask you to do something ye 
are quite sure you cannot do. Perh 
he has some prospective members | 
would like you to call on. Try it a fe 
times. You may be surprised at yo 
own abilities. One pastor admitted t} 
other day that he walked around tl! 
block three times before he could secre’ 
up the courage to make his first pastor’ 
call. 

All of this can be done on your ow’ 
But of course it is so much the bett) 
if you can enlist some of your fol 
members to try it with you. : 

It’s worth at least a one-year exif 
isn’t it? 4 


marks were made by the sick who hie 
enjoyed specially prepared servic» 
complete with sermonettes by the 
pastor and a favorite hymn or tw’ 
Especially impressed was an aged cov) 
ple, unable by illness to attend churc 
who had the pleasure of listening — 
such a service in their native tonguy 

The machine soon proved its wor”) 
in more than one respect. Includw 
with the machine were spools of staii 
less-steel wire. This tough wire, on 
four-thousandths of an inch in diametee 
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nuld be used repeatedly. If desired, 
1ese wire recordings would last many 
ears and could be played thousands 
* times. 


_At First the pastor was the chief 
‘perator of the machine, but soon mem- 
ers of the various organizations took 
ver this responsibility. The simplicity 
f the machine and ease of operation 
yere undoubtedly some of the main 
satures that sold it to the congregation. 
Veighing only 27 pounds, it could 
asily be taken on sick calls or to or- 
anization meetings. Recordings could 
’e made, rewound, and then played 
mmediately. 

Zion choir realized the value of being 
ible to criticize, by means of record- 


ings, their Sunday anthems at midweek 
rehearsals. The Luther Leaguers were 
in need of some means to quicken their 
enthusiasm, and the pastor hit on a 
novel idea. He wrote to the Youth 
Director of our church, asking for an 
inspirational talk to be delivered by 
the wire recorder. The spool was sent 
immediately, bearing the desired 
speech. The impression on the young 
people was splendid. 

In our church new ways for using 
the machine have continually arisen. 
But the use for which it was originally 
purchased still remains the most im- 
portant. It is to the sick and aged, un- 
able to attend church, that its reproduc- 
tions of Sunday services or special ser- 
mons have brought the greatest good. 


in unknown friend gave Pastor Fred Mueller of St. Paul's Church, Hamilton, Ontario, $325 for 
christmas, which the pastor spent for a fine tape recording instrument. Here he is visiting Walter 
relipp in a hospital, playing for him the choir music and other parts of the service held in the 
hurch on a recent Sunday. The full service is recorded every Sunday 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


New start? 


A little more than a year ago my hus- 
band and I separated. At that time there 
were no words. We just didn’t agree on 
anything, and so decided to part. Since that 
time my parents have supported me and 
our infant. My husband did not write to 
me or send anything for our child. Re- 
cently he has returned, and he wants to 
start over. 

We have talked things over and have 
tried to see where we were both wrong 
and what should be done to correct our 


errors. We also talked with a lawyer, sep-, 


arately and together. He thinks we should 
make an effort to make our marriage work. 

My problem now is my family and 
friends. Not one of them thinks that I 
should go back with him. They point out 
that he left for a year without a word. 
They say that our social backgrounds are 
so different—I am a college graduate and 
he is not. They all feel that we would only 
separate again and that it would be wrong 
to try. 


One’s marriage is something very pre- 
cious. Loss of it is tragic. No oppor- 
tunity to repair damage and to find 
solutions to problems should be neg- 
lected if there is a chance of succeeding. 
What your friends say cannot be taken 
lightly, but they cannot see your prob- 
lem and your marriage through your 
eyes. You'll have to ask them to be 
patient with you and give you a chance, 
but then work out your own decision 
after candid down-to-earth interviews 
with your husband. After all, it is the 
affair of you and your husband. 

Compromise will be necessary on the 
various points at issue, and compromise 
calls for concessions by both. On ac- 
count of the disparity of your back- 
grounds, you will need to make the 
greater adjustments. But neither can 
hope to have all his own way, nor ex- 
pect the other to do all the yielding. 
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j 

| 
Arrive at agreement on your earl} 
differences. Agree also that you w 
both work hard for the success of ye 
marriage and will be ready to me 
compromises. If you can agree on thay 
matters, undertake a new start, and @ 
God to help both of you to maket 
work. The following readings will hy 
you: Harmony in Marriage, L. F. Woo 
Building Your Marriage, Evelyn Duve} 
and You Can Be Happily Married, G 
bert Appelhof. 


Taming a cyclone 


My husband is very careless about wh» 
he places his belongings. Then he cey 
find them, and he wants me to act the py 
of a Pinkerton in locating them. His wey 
form of carelessness is scattering his clo) 
ing all over the room when he dresses) } 
undresses. Then he expects me to put | 
things in place so that he may find thy 
easily when he wants them. i 


Nagging won’t cure a fault—it m 
intensify it. A persistent flow of wor 
especially if repetitious, tends to hor# 
the one to whom it is addressed. 

Catch your husband in a good me 
and have a pleasant candid talk ab»! 
the problem. Mention that some hor} 
continually look like the aftermath ev 
cyclone, whereas others are always m} 
and orderly. 

Suggest, “We want ours to be | 
derly.” Propose that together you ki) 
it so. Get the decision by soft apps 
Thien furnish an example. Have a ple » 
ant chat about where each article show! 
be placed—definiteness will help. 

Let each act as a friendly check | 
the other—all in very good humor, T é 
over together William James’ old rvui 
of habit formation: (1) resolve firm) 
(2) act accordingly at once; (3) alll! 
no exceptions; and (4) do somethi| 
every day that you don’t like to | 
Best wishes! —EARL S$. RUDISIL!! 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


| A Guide for a half-hour of home devotion 
We Thank God for Pictures 


‘Ir was a sic, bulky package marked 
FRaGILE” and it was addressed to 
ylvia. When the children opened it 
aey saw layer after layer of excelsior. 
“This is like a treasure hunt,” said 
yordon. Finally they came to the treas- 
‘re—something wrapped in white tissue 
japer. There was a small white enve- 
ope on which was written “To Sylvia, 
tom Aunt Sylvia.” They took off the 
issue paper and there was a lovely pic- 
ure of Jesus, the Good Shepherd. The 
1ote inside the envelope said, “When I 
was as big as you are, Sylvia, I loved 
his picture dearly. I hope you will like 
dd 

“IT am going to put it in my room, 
where I can see it first thing every 
norning,” declared Sylvia. “It is my 
avorite picture.” 

“I like the one I have—the head of 
Shrist when he was 12,” said Gordon. 
‘It was painted by Hofmann.” 


“My Favorite is a picture painted by 
Von Uhde, Christ the Welcome Guest,” 
said Ted. “It shows a family around the 
supper table. You can tell that they are 
Jeasants because they are wearing 
wooden shoes. The room is very plain, 
00. Then the door opens and Christ 
somes in. They get up—all except the 
ittlest child whose head just reaches 
ubove the table—and welcome him. You 
san tell by their faces that they are glad 
(0 see him.” 

*T don’t think I could settle on one 
favorite,” said Lois. “There are those 
ovely Margaret Tarrant pictures in our 
00m at church. I like them. I like all 
he Madonnas, and there must be hun- 
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dreds of them.” 

“It’s funny,” said Ted, “you know 
that these pictures are not really por- 
traits of Jesus, and they are not all the 
same, yet each one somehow helps you 
to know a little more about what Jesus 
was like.” 

“That’s right,” Lois nodded vig- 
orously. “I remember the first time I 
saw that picture of the Christ Child 
painted by an African artist. I felt so 
surprised. For of course the Christ 
Child in that picture is a little Negro 
boy in a white gown. I thought, ‘Jesus 
doesn’t look like that!’ And then I knew 
that he really did to the person who 
painted the picture, and I felt that I 
knew more about Jesus than ever be- 
fore.” 


‘Let’s start a collection of pictures 
of Jesus,” cried Gordon, who liked to 
collect things. “The pictures Lois saved 
from Christmas cards, those books of 
Mother’s, the pictures we have hanging 
in the house—we have a good start.” 

“And right in the center put my new 
picture of Jesus, the Good Shepherd,” 
added Sylvia. 


We Reap the Bible: John 10:11-16. 
The Good Shepherd. 


We Sinc a Hymn: The King of love 
my Shepherd is (Common Service 
Book, 345). 


We Pray Together: Dearest Lord 
Jesus, we thank you that men have put 
into beautiful paintings their love for 
you so that we can learn more and more 
about you. Amen. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE . . . EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMAI 


There Is Only One Way to be Saved 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Verses for study this week are Romans 3:19-25 


THE JEW NEVER DOUBTED that the Gen- 
tile needed to secure righteousness. 
“Gentile sinners” were in a bad situa- 
tion, as the Jew knew even without 
reading Paul’s denunciation (1:18-32). 
But now Paul has suddenly pulled the 
rug from under the Jew’s feet, as well. 
True, the Gentile has no standing be- 


fore God, but neither has the Jew. 


“There is none righteous, no, not one” 
(verse 10). 

To sustain this assertion Paul had 
gathered a great weight of Scriptural 
testimony (verses 10-18). The Law 
(here used in the general sense of God’s 
complete revelation to Israel) speaks to 
the Jew, so it must speak of the Jew. 

And, as Paul has just shown, the Old 
Testament speaks to arouse conviction 
of sin and a certainty of judgment. The 
mouth of both Jew and Gentile is 
“stopped.” Neither boasting nor alibis 
can be attempted by those who hear 
this Divine Word. There can be only 
somber confession of universal guilt. 


MAN IS TOO FEEBLE (“flesh” empha- 
sizes his weakness and humanity) to re- 
sist sin and to fulfill the demands of 
God. Righteousness as an achievement 
is impossible. The Law gives us a full 
knowledge of sin and thereby destroys 
the illusion that any man, Gentile or 
Jew, can hope to stand in his own good- 
ness before a holy God. The Law is a 
mirror, not a washcloth. It pulls down, 
but can never lift up. Righteousness is 
not, and can never be attained by law. 
The Gentile has failed without the Law; 
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the Jew has failed with the Law. ~ 
there any other way? 3 

The “now” of verse 21 is both ter 
poral and logical. It divides the Chr} 
tian from the pre-Christian era. It d 
tinguishes also between the religion” 
grace and the religion of law. The ne 
way (described briefly in 1:17) is | 
stated. God is greater than the Law a 
his Gospel reveals a righteousness th 
does not condemn, but saves. 

It became possible through the deze 
of Jesus (verse 25) and is to be receiv’ 
through faith alone. This non-ley 
righteousness is made visible (t: 
meaning of “manifested” is clear fré 
Mark 16:12 and John 21:14 where t 
same Greek word is used) in a divi) 
act, for this is not a mere addition | 
human knowledge. 


For Tuts act the Old Testament—“t! 
Law and the Prophets”—sought to pi. 
pare men. Legalism, as Paul proves’ | 
Chapter 4 (and in Gal. 3 and 4) is: 
one-sided and therefore false interp 
tation of Old Testament teaching. 
Some modern scholars have unde 
stood “faith of Jesus Christ” in ver 
22 in) the sense of Heb. 12:2, whe 
Jesus’ faith is set forth as a pattern | 
believers. That meaning is unliky 
here. The thought is not of sharing | 
faith, but of accepting, through faith — 
him, the offer of righteousness made 
his death. In the light of this act of Gi 
all human distinctions based on birth. 
race lose their significance. This righ! 
eousness is intended for all. 

There must be a universal reme 
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r the disease is universal. In verse 23 
jul sums up his whole argument from 
18 to this point. Both Jew and Gentile 
xed a righteousness that is not to be 
und in their lives, and to both it is 
fered on the same terms. Men know 
at they “come short.” Man has lost, 
revocably, the splendor of the divine 
mage. His man-centered religion has 
fused to give God the glory that is 
shtfully His. 

It is difficult to be certain of the con- 
sction between verse 24 and what pre- 
des. Possibly it is best to connect it 
ther closely with “all them that be- 
ve” in verse 21. Emphasis is laid upon 
e absolute freedom of justification, 
though its being “in Jesus Christ” 
ves it from being arbitrary. 

Pharisees and other legalists insisted 
yon the application of legal terms to 
lvation, so Paul uses them also. But 
gal terms in this connection must be 
iradoxical, God declares the unright- 
us righteous. To “justify” is not to 
complish a moral reform (compare 
5) but is equivalent to “forgive.” It 
eans that God declares just the man 
ho has no righteousness of his own. 
1e basis for this declaration is not any 
sumed merit of men, but faith in 
arist. It must be understood, however, 
at this faith is union with Christ (be- 
g “in Christ,” as Paul’s favorite phrase 
is it). Later (6:1-11) the Apostle 
akes it clear that this faith cannot co- 
‘ist with intention to continue in sin. 


Gop, THEN, does not recognize right- 
usness in man, for that does not exist. 
= creates righteousness in those who 
low they deserve the opposite. For 
ither the Giver nor the recipient is 
ceived. This is a transaction of grace, 
t of justice. The daring of Paul’s 
atement becomes clear when we re- 
ember that “to justify the wicked” is 
eh 
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a sharp Old Testament description of 
evil men. Yet, says Paul, that is exactly 
what God does! 

This righteousness is the free gift of 
God. Its only ground is the grace of 
God. When man comes to acknowledge 
that he has no claim upon God, His un- 
deserved love moves Him to this amaz- 
ing gift. God does freely what man 
could neither accomplish nor deserve. 
And He does it through Jesus. 

This act is described as “redemption” 
(verse 24), a word that means “deliver- 
ance through a ransom.” Luther’s great 
word in the Catechism sums up Scrip- 
tural truth admirably: “I believe that 
Jesus Christ ... is my Lord; who has 
redeemed me... not with silver and 
gold, but with His holy and precious 
blood, and with His innocent sufferings 
and death.” 

At the cross God made public (for 
“set forth” compare Galatians 3:1) his 
righteousness. Paul turns to the Old 
Covenant for a parallel and finds it in 
the “mercy seat,” the lid of the Ark 
of the Covenant on which was sprinkled 
the blood of sacrifice on the great Day 
of Atonement. 


Some scHotars object that Christ can 
hardly be described in this way, yet 
there are other passages in which he is 
unmistakably presented as both the 
Lamb that is sacrificed and the High 
Priest who sacrifices. The idea of sac- 
rifice is dominant here, for it is “faith 
in His blood” that brings salvation. “It 
is a word which we must leave to Him 
to interpret,” as one commentator has 
said. “We drop our plummet into the 
depth, but the line attached to it is too 
short, and it does not touch the bottom. 
The awful processes of the Divine mind 
we cannot fathom” (International Crit- 
ical Commentary). It can only be be- 
lieved. 
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ACROSS: THE DESK 


+ 


If frequent repetition of an assertion 
is proof of its truthfulness, then we can 
be certain that these are critical times. 
One may use any one or all of the most 
familiar divisions of time—year, month, 
decade or the less specific term period. 
From each or all of these a bit of ex- 
amination of the past and the present 
will bring to mind one or several occur- 
rences of the expression, heard and 
read, “these are critical hours in human 
living.” 
store for his earthly creatures in the 
times ahead of us. 


ULCA also 

For present purposes we choose to 
apply the above judgment to our own 
religious organization, the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. One agrees 
that by comparison with the great ma- 
jority of the ecclesiastical combinations 
in North America, the ULCA is young; 
a mere youth with only a bit more than 
three decades of participation in the 
activities assigned to the group of be- 
lievers who constitute its million and a 
half confirmed members, dated, as is 
proper, from a merger meeting that was 
held in New York in October 1918. 

It is true that the assets of the three 
constituent bodies of the ULCA were 
highly valuable, being such as were ac- 
quired by ecclesiastical bodies per- 
mitted under a free government to make 
widely varied and powerful contacts 
with many phases of human living. Of 
such experiences we have the written 
histories and traditions that are familiar. 
There are deductions from these from 
which estimates of the potency of Lu- 
theranism have been stated. Its strength 
and weakness have been drawn. 
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Only God knows what is in, 


Among the characteristics deriv: 
from the records and implied in the tr 
ditions is the highly cherished trait 
loyalty to the verity of Holy Script 
and the historic confessions of the si 
teenth century, when a restoration 
evangelical faith displaced servile 
pendence on hierarchy. The 
among us, despite our recognition © 
hurtful and probably unholy division 
is nevertheless a source of confident 
in a divinely assigned mission amoy 
the people of the earth. 


Youth is ours 

But when we compare our brief pe 
with that of even the oldest constitue: 
synod of the ULCA, and when the a 
parent indifference of Lutherans, ine 
vidual and as groups, to the crises ~ 
religion through which the church hy 
passed is noted, we must accept | 
charge of youthfulness. Thirty yee 
are not a long period of time. We ai 
irritated by comparisons with older d 
nominational organizations, but we | 
not deny that in some of the fields — 
activity, we are very young. We ‘| 
called upon to pay tribute to senioriy 
We have need to confess humility ay 
to contribute obedience, that attitul 
toward the Head of the Church th 
earnestly prays for divine guidance at 
time like now. | 

Signs indicate that the missions if 
which Lutheranism is the chosen pe~ 
former have arrived. For them we a 
ready. We have complete confiden’ 
that the petition for needed grace w* 
receive response from the Son of Ge 
For such acceptance we have the cous 
age to proceed, knowing Whom we ha™ 
believed and confident that He is ak 
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keep that which we have committed 
Him against the judgment of the 


horities and their auxiliaries we 
et first a specific assignment for the 
rs 1949 and 1950. In strictly modern 
hion a group of initials have been 
it into capitals. These letters are 
HEY: they mean Christian Higher 
ucation Year. They could properly 
+ given expression in red, for they 
witness to a great danger’s recog- 
tion by our church. They will no 
dubt appear in the chancels of our 
wrches in letters of sober black. 

‘The first of the four letters is the 
idication of the causative objective. 
Te will emphasize its meaning. We 
ropose that the colleges and theological 
sminaries to which our youth will go 
or higher training in general learning 
nd the graduate institutions to incul- 
ate professional culture shall be dis- 
inctive. Among the factors that mul- 
iply to form the totality of educational 
evelopments, there shall be one which 
as direct roots in the Christian revela- 
ion of the will of God for the redemp- 
ion of sinful men and women. With 
igh regard for culture in general, and 
ith the determination to further in 
very true and legitimate way the prog- 
ess in arts and sciences which gives 
1an powers and possessions in the 
ealm of divine energy, we shall never- 
heless keep every form of progress in 
ecognition of Him who desires that the 
ingdom of God shall be the plane of 
ving of the young men and women 
vho are the faculty and students. 


hristian the number one quality 
There is an element of great dissatis- 
action with the ideology of many in- 
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stitutions. Among them are some made 


‘ powerful by private endowments and 


others which are tax supported. On the 
campuses of such as we have in mind 
the ideas of God are obscured, crowded 
out of adequate recognition, and in some 
instances—if reports can be believed— 
directly opposed. It is not easy to be- 
lieve that the concepts of God which are 
given-by divine revelation should be 
made the subjects of classroom ridicule. 
But some teachers of youth are said to 
present the evidences of spirituality 
and of worship as impossible of adjust- 
ment to happy and prosperous human 
living. 

Nor have the Lutheran groups who 
have decided that 1950 shall be Educa- 
tion Year been willing to enter into 
some vague and poorly defined form of 
religious declaration. In the quartet of 
initials by which the year 1950 will be 
specified and distinguished, the first 
letter, the letter C, dominates. As Lu- 
therans we seek to endow our colleges 
and seminaries with such faculties and 
equipment as will enable faith in Christ 
to be taught, practiced and made the 
primary factor in the campus and class- 
room activities. We are not interested 
in putting upon the shoulders of young 
men and women the half-baked schemes 
of nineteenth and twentieth century 
“cosmopolitanism.” We attribute no re- 
ligious values to an eclectic cult which 
puts with Christ, Mohammed, Con- 
fucius, Buddha, Zoroaster, and probably 
other advocates of “faiths” which mis- 
lead the people and deny the salvation 
and citizenship in the kingdom of God, 
which our Lord won and which the 
Scripture proclaims. 

We do not agree that one faith is as 
good as another. There is only one 
name whereby you may be saved—the 
name of Jesus Christ. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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It has been extremely difficult to select a 
limited list of books for Lenten reading. 
The books of the year are so rich, so va- 
ried, so rewarding, both new books and 
old books brought back from times gone 
by to bless us. 

Three principles have guided my choices. 
First, the list has been slanted toward lay- 
folk, in the hope of getting more of our 
people to read religious books. To that 
end the books selected have been more 


practical than theoretical, simple and pop-’ 


ular in style, having to do with the “know- 
how” in the spiritual life. 

Second, since Lent is not a funeral 40 
days long, but a time when we seek to 
clarify and deepen our religious living, 
making us not only devout but devoted, 
the books selected are of many kinds, to 
meet many needs, of people of many minds. 
The year has given us more fine antholo- 
gies than usual—one of them the finest in 
our generation—but one can hardly im- 
agine anyone using an anthology i os Lenten 
time. 

Also, since religion is not entirely a mat- 
ter of setting our inner life in order, books 
have been added pointing to our obligation 
“to do something about it.” It need only 
be added that the books are arranged in 
alphabetical order of authors and editors. 
I have had a grand time, but I am happy 
that my job is done. 

JosEPH Fort NEwToN 


PERSONAL RELIGION, by Herbert C. Alleman. 
Out of a life rich in vision and service, 
the author writes with fireside simplicity, 
in homey and intimate talks of the inner 
life and its growth; a fragrant book to 
clarify and deepen religious living. Muh- 
lenberg Press. $1.75. 
CHRISTIANITY AND ComMuNIsM, by John C. 
Bennett. 
A keen, searching analysis of Christian- 
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Books to Read in Lent 


JOSEPH Fort NEwToN 
These are the books he recommends | 
ity, and its world-competitor Communisi/ 
a study of two clashing world-movemen! 
lucid, vivid, illuminating, by one of t 
finest of the younger theologians. Associ’) 
tion Press. $1.50. 
I Wovutp Do Ir Agatn, by F. E. Davison. 
One of the richest, widest, happiest boo | 
on the work of a Christian minister, ali’ ] 
for its warm humanity, its heavenly visic: 
and its consecrated common sense; full q 
faith, philosophy, and fun. The Bethy 
Press. $2.00. 
Tue Roap To Reason, by Lecomte du Now! 
Like Human Destiny, last year, these e 
says are stiff reading, but richly rewardir™ 
At last a man of science tells us that so™ 
ence and mysticism are the two wings I!) 
which the human spirit flies—aye, soaii’ 
sees, sings. Longmans, Green & Co. $3.05) 
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JOSPECTING FOR A UNITED CHURCH, by 
Angus Dun. 

uectures on Christian unity by the 
shop of Washington, revealing both unity 
d difference in American church life. A 
[ok of realistic idealism, lucid, wise, irenic, 
eking a synthesis of the Protestant ethic 
_ grace and the Catholic ethic of holiness. 
arper & Brothers. $1.50. 


HINKING CHRISTIANLY, by W. Burnet Eas- 

p ton, Jr. 

‘The author thinks aloud, dodging no 

sue, daring to follow the vision of the 

ove of God in Jesus, setting forth his find- 
gs in a lithe and sinewy style. He holds 

1at the Christian faith has the only im- 

jortant thing to say to mankind in its dire 

ight. Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

‘HE Brivce. A personal Witness to the Love 

of God in a World of Evil. By Arthur 

Wentworth Hewitt. 

Looking unblinkingly at the tangled sor- 
w, frustration and evil of the world, 
tening to “the still and sad music of hu- 

hanity,” this little book imparts the power 

0 build a bridge of faith across abysses of 

ear, doubt, sorrow and death. Abingdon- 

Yokesbury Press. $1.50. 


(ue Avpacrty or Farr, by Allan Hunter. 
_A radiant book of spiritual technology, 
showing how the arts, offices and skills of 
meditation, prayer, and listening may be 
ised in our hurrying, noisy age. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.75. 
LINCOLN AND THE PREACHERS, by Edgar De- 
Witt Jones. 
Full of new and interesting material 
about the preachers who influenced Lin- 
coln, and the preachers whom Lincoln in- 
fluenced; a testimony to the spiritual in- 
fluence of Lincoln which increases with the 
years. Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 
Mayatma Ganpui, An Interpretation, by 
E. Stanley Jones. 

A famous missionary and evangelist, an 
intimate friend of Gandhi for many years, 
portrays the only spiritual world-figure 
who has crossed the earth in our genera- 
tion. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2.00. 
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A Catt to Wuart Is Vrrat, by Rufus Jones. 

The last book by a teacher whom the 
London Times called “the greatest spiritual 
influence in America,” an exemplar and 
expounder of mystical religion; a sage, seer, 
and saint of the Society of Friends. Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00. 


Tuines THat Marter, The Best of the Writ- 
ings of the Late Bishop Brent. Edited, 
with biographical sketch, by Frederick 
W. Kates. 

Prayers, meditations, intimate diaries of 
“Everybody’s Bishop,” as he was called; 
the inner life of a practical mystic, a wise 
executive, a prophet and pioneer of Chris- 
tian unity. Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 


Tuer Brest or JOHN Henry Jowett, Edited by 
Gerald Kennedy. 

To a Christian congregation needing in- 
struction, edification, and guidance Dr. 
Jowett was an incomparable preacher. 
Here are sermons, prayers, meditations, in- 
terpretations exquisite in their insight and 
art. Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 


Is Gop in THERE? An Inquiry Concerning 
the Church in this New Age, by 
Charles Tudor Leber. 

At the door of a church, a child asked a 
man about to enter, “Mister, is God in 
there?” Well—is He? Yes! A _ heart- 
searching fact-laden, thrilling book about 
the church as the rallying center for the 
bruised and half-broken of the earth. 
Revell Company. $2.50. 


A Serious Catt TO A Drvour AND HOoLy 
Lirr, by William Law. Introduction by 
J. V. Moldenhawer. 

Two books by Law, two books about him, 
are gifts of the year—he who so deeply 
influenced Wesley, and inspired the great 
revival. Westminster Press. $2.00. 


Tue Lorp’s PRAYER IN THE BIBLE, by H. G. 
Moss. With a foreword by the Bishop 
of Blackburn. 

Here the Great Prayer, in which Hindu, 
Hebrew, and every kind of Christian can 
unite, each praying for all, and all for each 
one, is studied as a gem in its Bible set- 
ting; a book of rich insight, rare beauty, 
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with something healing in its pages. Long- 

mans, Green & Company. $2.50. 

JupaisM AND CHRISTIANITY, by James 

* Parkes. 

A famous Rabbi selects this book, writ- 
ten by a priest of the Anglican Church, 
who has devoted his life to the study of 
the creeds of two great religions. It is a 
strategic book, a plea for real understand- 
ing by Jew and Christian of their depend- 
ence on each other’s faith. University of 
Chicago Press. $3.50. 

Cry, THE BreLovep Country, A Novel, by 
Alan Paton. 

A poignant story of two races and two 
generations in South Africa, where racial 
rancor is tragic. The same spirit makes an 
undertone of irritation in every great 
American community. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.00. 

Guweposts, Personal Messages of Inspira- 
tion and Faith, Edited by Norman Vin- 
cent Peale. 

Here men of many walks of life and 
varied experiences tell, each in his own 
way, how he learned, often in dire crisis, 
to use spiritual energy in daily life. It is 
a spontaneous “testimony meeting” in 
which outstanding Americans describe re- 
ligion in everyday life. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
$1.95. 

Let Me Commenn, Realistic Evangelism, by 
W. E. Sangster. 

The Sam. P. Jones lectures at Emory 
University, by one of the greatest preach- 
ers of England; a forthright, pungent, 
thrilling study of the motive, message and 
method of evangelism in our day. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press. $1.75. 

Tue Lire or Gop In THE Sout or Man, by 
Henry Scougal. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, by Winthrop S. Hudson. 


WHEN SPEAKING of things human, we say that we should know them i] 


» 


Written 300 years gone by, first as) 
letter, its title is the one perfect definitil 
of religion. A little classic, many times r 
printed, simple in style, fragrant in spin 
its thesis is that religion is “love of G@ 
charity ‘to man, purity, and humilit 
Westminster Press. $1.50. q 
On Whom Tue Spirit Came, A Study of t 

Acts of the Apostles, by ‘Miles 4 
Smith. 

A story and study of the White Fire 
Pentecost glowing in the lives of Apos' 
and Evangelists, and especially in the l) 
of Paul, leading the church in its outwai 
movement to the ends of the earth. T 
first chapter of the spirit-inspired histo! 
of the Christian Mission. The Judson Pre 
$2.50. 


Power For Action, An Introduction — 
Christian Ethics. By William T. Seu 
rier. 

A clear, concise, searching study, de: 
forthrightly and frankly with problems 
personal goodness, sex, marriage, war al) 
peace, economics, labor, racial relations; 
book for laymen and clergy alike. Ch 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Ler Gop Br Gop, by Philip Watson. 
A fresh and fruitful interpretation of t) 
theology of Martin Luther, a token of 
rediscovery of Luther which grows | 
gathers power. Muhlenberg Press. “ 
REFLECTIONS OF THE Spirit, Resources ff 
Personal and Group Worship. By Wie 
nifred Wygal. | 

An invaluable manual of prograill 
readings, meditations and suggestions ff 
use in private devotions and group wo) 
ship, arranged with insight and unde) 
standing. It helps toward orderliness ar 
progress in cultivating the inner lit 
Women’s Press. $2.00. ] 


{ 
f 
j 


before loving them—a saying which has become proverbial. Yet the 


should love them in order to know them, and that we enter into truth 


saints, on the contrary, when speaking of things divine, say that we / 
} 


only through love. 


—BLAIsE Pascat (Great Shorter Works of Pascal. Westminster) 
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ETTERS 
) THE EDITOR 


ew Liturgy and Hymnal 


"Because of many inquiries from pastors 
d others concerning the likely date of 
blication of the new common liturgy and 

mmnal, the following statement is made: 

‘The co-operating churches have author- 

ed the new hymnal and the new liturgy 

id the joint commissions are at work on 

e details, making critical studies of texts, 

thors, dates, etc., appointing tunes and 
eparing musical settings for the liturgy. 

The churches in their recent conventions 

30 instructed the commission on the lit- 

rgy to seek agreement in the text of the 

2ca sional services (baptism, confirmation, 
onfession, marriage, burial, ordination, 

.). If agreement can be reached, and 


y can possibly be ready for the printer 
‘arly in 1951. Because of the size of the 
»ook and of the editions to be printed, and 
‘so of special difficulties in the matter of 
ausic typography, it is not likely that 
yound copies will be available before 1952. 
The work is going forward vigorously 
md as rapidly as is consistent with sound 
dgment and good scholarship. The com- 
nissioners gave up their holidays to hold a 
tery successful five-day meeting in Chi- 
ago during Christmas week. Every effort 
3 being made to complete the project as 
‘peedily as possible. 
_ Loutser D. Reep, 

Chairman of the Commission on 

j the New Liturgy and Hymnal 


rch Will Live 

Sm: 

In your editorial of Jan. 26 you seem to 
ive the impression when our missionaries 
eft Tsingtao and China that the church 
eft too. Of course, as you well know, this 
S not true. The Church has been planted 
armly in Tsingtao and other parts of China. 
The church will continue under God’s grace 
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to grow and to stand against all those thai 
would destroy her, even though mission- 
aries never go back. 

In fact, it might be a blessing if they 
don’t, for I have observed that those 
churches that have long ago thrown over 
foreign support and control are now the 
strongest and will weather the approach- 
ing storm in better fashion than some which 
have depended perhaps too much on for- 
eign support. 

Missionaries are leaving not because they 
are scared, as you imply, of any danger. 
They are leaving because they are afraid 
they will be idle when the Communisis 
take over. They are not running away, and 
they are not retreating. They are deploy- 
ing their forces for a new attack. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Matcotm SHUTTERS 

The Rev. Mr. Shutters recently returned 
to the U.S. from the Tsingtao mission. 


Older 


Si: 

In Toe LuTseran of Jan. 19 you state that 
“Kountze Memorial Church (Omaha) was 
the first Lutheran church west of the Mis- 
souri River,” Dec. 5, 1858. This is incor- 
rect. St. Mark’s of San Francisco was 
founded nine years before in Oci. 1849. 

We are now in our centennial year and 
will have six or seven synods meet here in 
May to mark a century of Lutheranism on 
the coast. St. Mark’s is the oldest Lutheran 
church west of the Mississippi. 

San Francisco J. Grorce Dorw 


No Seaway 
Si: 

I vigorously protest the article of Feb. 2 
about the St. Lawrence Seaway (See 
Canadian Affairs). It is one-sided, par- 
tisan, and prejudiced. We in Rochesier are 
irrevocably against this. I especially pro- 
test the sentence, “Revenue from the canals 
and from sale of power would eventually 
pay for the gigantic undertaking.” This 
is patently impossible. 

Howarp A. KuENLE 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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PERSONS 


Roanoke TIMES Photo 


TUCK MAKING SMITH "CITIZEN OF THE YEAR" 


. never again would Dr. Charlie be so excited 


Citizen of the Year 

For Dr. Charles J. Smith, 
it was one of the high spots 
of his colorful career as 
president of Roanoke Col- 
lege. In his own words, 
“never again will I be cited 
or excited as I am at this 
moment!” 

Virginia’s Governor Wil- 
liam Tuck had just pre- 
sented Dr. Smith a citation 
as “Citizen of the Year” on 
behalf of Southwestern 
Virginia, Inc., a regional 
chamber of commerce. Over 
a thousand people jammed 
Roanoke College gymna- 
sium to watch the spec- 
tacle attended by some of 
the state’s highest digni- 
taries. 

Governor Tuck lauded 
Dr. Smith’s “self reliance 
and the strong and sturdy 
character that has built 
Roanoke College from a 
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small institution of only 100 
students to an outstanding 
church-affiliated school. 

“Church-affiliated insti- 
tutions never have, and 
never will, tolerate insid- 
ious ‘isms’ that teach us 
that society owes us a liv- 
ing,” he declared. 

In accepting the citation, 
“Dr. Charlie,” as he is af- 
fectionately known 
throughout that section of 


a 


LUTHERAN CHAPLAIN IN KOREA 


the country, maintaine 
that a good share of tl 
award should go to Ro 
noke College and his ce 
leagues. 

“For me this is probab 
journey’s end. Never agai 
will I be cited or excited 
I am at this moment. I aj 
proach the future with 
spirit of serenity, with fai 
that abler and_ strong 
hands than mine will car 
magnificently the burden ™ 
leadership which I pe 
force must lay down.” 


Back Home 

Recently returned to t 
United States after an e 
tended tour of bases in t 
Far East was Colonel P. 
Schroder, chief chaplain // 
the 24th Corps. While i 
Korea, he and other office 
attended a banquet in hor 
of Major General Luther 
Miller, chief of chaplains” 
the United States Army 

At the head table (© 
cut) was Major Gene’ 
John B. Coulter, comman) 
ing officer of the USAF. 
Korea, General Miller, a: 
Colonel Schroder. 


. .. ULCA represented at head table 


The Luthers 


irg, pastor of St. Mark’s 
a1urch in China Grove, 
C., has been appointed 
tecutive director of Lu- 
eridge, Lutheran As- 
mbly grounds in Western 
orth Carolina recently 
irchased by the synods of 
orth Carolina, South 
arolina, Georgia-Alabama. 
In announcing the ap- 
ointment, Dr. Voigt R. 
romer, president of the 
orth Carolina Synod and 
“member of the Luther- 
ige Board of Directors, ex- 
lained that recent de- 
elopments of the summer 
ssembly program have 
sached the point where a 
ul-time executive secre- 
ary was needed. 
Pastor Thornburg has 
een active in the summer 
chool for church workers 
uring the past 10 years, 
aving served as registrar 
f the joint school con- 
ucted at Blue Ridge, and 
uring the past three years 
as been dean of the school 
eld on the campus of 
enoir Rhyne College. 
Pastor Thornburg is a 
raduate of Lenoir Rhyne 
‘ollege and Philadelphia 
eminary, has completed 
raduate work at Duke, 
lumbia, and the Univer- 
ities of South Carolina and 
‘ennsylvania. He has 
served pastorates in Dur- 
am and Statesville since 
is ordination in 1924. He 
nd his family will move 
ito temporary residence 
ear the Assembly Grounds, 
ater into the director’s 
ome within the camp. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Early in 1945, Fenner Memorial Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky., became the first in the ULCA to pay in 
full its “extra” quota on that year’s benevolence 
budget. Last month, the Fenner church council and 
Pastor Roger Imhoff followed the precedent by be- 
coming the first ULCA congregation to contribute 
to CHEY—Christian Higher Education Year—with 
an original allocation of $75. 


Private Paul Sutcliffe, stationed in General Head- 
quarters in Tokyo, usually gets his copies of "The 
Lutheran" in bunches. In mid-January, all five 
December copies arrived the same day. The Lu- 
theran Gl read them through, then put them in the 
chapel literature rack. "I thought someone else 
might. like to read them!’ They did! Passing by 
next morning, he noticed all the copies were gone! 


Several weeks ago, Pastor W. A. Mehlenbacher, 
Ontario correspondent for THs LUTHERAN, overheard 
a reader arguing that the synodical news section 
might well be omitted. Ammunition for a counter- 
argument was supplied Pastor Mehlenbacher on 
Jan. 2 when a Chicago visitor attended services. 
“lm a regular reader of THe LurHERAN’s news let- 
ters,” the man from Illinois said. “When I discovered 
I was passing through here, I chose to worship in 
your church and become personally acquainted with 
some of the people you write about.” 


When a 21-year-old pilot took off one morning 
recently from the Pottsville (Pa.) airport to fly 
over the city dropping pamphlets urging readers to 
go to church, no one questioned the height of his 
motives. When he landed an hour later, however, 
someone had questioned the height of his plane. 
A local judge charged him with flying too low, 
fined him $50 and costs. 


Mr. Bongarzone, THE LUTHERAN’s circulation man- 
ager, has been getting quite a kick out of upward 
trends in the magazine’s subscription lists recently. 
He reports, however, that nothing compared with 
the thrill of seeing an unidentified bus rider non- 
chalantly reach into his overcoat pocket, pull out 
the latest issue of Tus LuTHERAN, become completely 
engrossed in the contents all the way to the com- 
muter’s destination. 
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HOLY TRINITY, NORTHAMPTON, PA. (Before) 
... only one thing held up the ceiling 


Faith and Works 


Members of Holy Trinity 
Church, Northampton, Pa., 
realized full well the sanc- 
tuary needed renovations. 
The ceiling was in such bad 
shape that one person 
opined “only the electrical 
fixtures hold it up!” 

The problem, though, was 
financial. Extensive  re- 
pairs and improvements 
were impossible—the con- 
gregation already had a 
$14,000 indebtedness. 


Many meetings were 
held, conferences con- 
ducted, Finally, it was 


agreed that the men of the 
congregation would donate 
the labor. Despite some 
pessimism, an architect was 
engaged, local contractors 
employed, and the wood- 
work ordered through the 
Ecclesiastical Arts Depart- 
ment of the United Lu- 
theran Publication House. 
As the men worked, the 
women swung into action, 
A financial drive netted 
approximately $9,000. The 
spirit of the members was 
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kept at high pitch. Even 
the resignation of the pastor 
to accept a call to another 
field failed to deter them in 
their objective. Twenty 
faithful men kept on the 
job; slowly but steadily, the 
work progressed. 

The new pastor, the Rev. 
Luther N. Schaeffer, ar- 
rived, work was pressed 
with even more vigor, 
everyone working evenings 
and Saturdays for a year. 
Carpentry work, plastering, 
installation of the wood- 
work, refinishing of floors, 


placing of lighting fixtur 
and complete rebuilding: 
the chancel—all of it w 
accomplished by pastor & 
men. 

Another financial cai 
paign produced anotl} 
$4,000 and by rededicat) 
Sunday, additional gift! 
missal stand, altar serw 
book, receiving bracket, | 
fering plates, alms bas: 
new paraments—had be 
received. 

Today, members woul 
in what appears to be 
brand new interior C 
cuts). At the start of 
project, the indebtedn) 
stood at $14,000; now it) 
only $15,200, despite ~ 
large expenditures for ' 
improvements, 

Pastor and congrea 
attribute the success of °| 
venture to two factor 
Faith, and the gift of la 
donated by the men of © 
church. 


} 

Out of Debt ) 
Back in 1942, the ? 
members of First | 


HOLY TRINITY, NORTHAMPTON, PA. (After) 
. .» Faith and Love made it possible 


a 


: 
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aurch, Winnipeg, Man., 
re deeply in debt— 
0,000. During the six 
ears since then, the con- 
egation has worked hard 
‘ wipe out the mortgage, 
ve succeeded in repaying 
out $5,000 each year. 

‘It was with no little re- 
ef, therefore, that Treas- 
rer E. Lear (see cut, right) 
rote the final check to the 
oard of American Mis- 
ons as Pastor A. B. Mid- 
d watched. The congre- 
tion, now free of debt, 
bers 183 communicants. 


H 


rida Fellowship 
| Following organization of 
ne Lutheran Fellowship 
\ssociation of Greater 
fliami, members voted to 
ponsor a Lutheran Fellow- 
hip Hour. Prominent 
akers have been secured 
ra series of Sunday eve- 
ing services in which the 
feneral public, especially 
he tourists, have been in- 
‘ited to participate. 
Among speakers pre- 
ented to date are Dr. W. W. 
ichuette, president of the 
lastern district of the 
{merican Lutheran 
‘hurch; and the Rev. C. H. 
wudder, pastor of St. Paul’s 
church, who presided over 
forum discussion on “Lu- 
heran Religious Habits and 
Sustoms,” 


olumbia Nofe-Burning 

The last of an indebted- 
ess of close to $100,000 has 
een paid off by members 
f Ebenezer Church, Co- 
umbia, S. C. To celebrate 
he mortgage burning, spe- 
ial services were con- 
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WINNIPEG LUTHERANS’ LAST CHECK 


. after six years, some relief 


ducted Jan. 30 with South 
Carolina Synod President 
Karl W. Kinard; the Rev. 
Raymond Wood, of Sa- 
vannah’s Church of the 
Resurrection; and the Rev. 
Atsumi Tasaka, former 
secretary of the Lutheran 
Church in Japan and now a 
student at Southern Semi- 
nary, as speakers. 

The present church was 
dedicated Oct. 25, 1931, at a 
cost of $160,000. Of this 
amount, $95,900 was in- 
debtedness. A bond issue 
floated that year permitted 
the congregation to begin 
retirement of the debt at 
the rate of $4,000 each year. 
This amount was placed in 
the budget, thereby allow- 
ing the congregation to 


maintain their payment 
schedules without interrup- 
tion. In recent years, the 
membership oversubscribed 
the annual budget and paid 
off the debt ahead of sched- 
ule. 

Since Dr. Charles E. Fritz 
became pastor in 1940, 
$63,000 has been paid on 
the debt; $61,000 has been 
raised in cash for the new 
parish hall, the church is 
being reconditioned at a 
cost of $11,000, and mem- 
bership has topped 1,000. 

In 1947, the need for a 
full-time worker in the 
field of parish education 
was met in the calling of 
the Rev. Vernon F. Frazier 
as assistant pastor in 
charge of such work. 
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CAMPUS 
Hartwick Enrollment 


After two days of enroll- 
ment for the second semes- 
ter, Hartwick College au- 
thorities estimated that 
about 560 students will be 
attending classes between 
now and June. 

Nine students completed 
their four-year academic 
work in January and, al- 
though eligible for gradua- 
tion, will await receiving 
their diplomas until com- 
mencement June 6. 

Capping exercises for 
nine sophomore nursing 
students were held Jan. 28 
in the college chapel with 
Dr. Henry J. Arnold, pres- 
ident, presiding. This cere- 
mony was the seventh cap- 
ping, the second under the 
four-year program at Hart- 
wick. 

Speaking for the exer- 
cises was Miss Elizabeth 
Wilcox, director of nursing 
service at the Mary Imo- 
gene Bassett Hospital in 
Cooperstown, N. Y., and 
assistant professor of nurs- 
ing at Columbia Univer- 
sity’s College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 


Bartlett for Myers 

New dean of Roanoke 
College is Dr. William L. 
Bartlett, now professor of 
English at the Salem, Va., 
institution. He will succeed 
Dean E. D. Myers, who has 
resigned effective Sept. 1 to 
accept a philosophy pro- 
fessorship at Washington 
and Lee University in Lex- 
ington, Va. 

Born and educated in 
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Virginia, Dr. Bartlett was 
graduated from Roanoke 
College in 1925, received his 
M.S. from the University of 
Virginia in ’30, his Ph.D. 
from the same school in ’36. 
He has been a member of 
the Roanoke faculty since 
1927. 

In announcing the ap- 
pointment, Dr. Charles J. 
Smith declared “his sound 
scholarship added to rare 
qualities of personal integ- 
rity give assurance that the 
high level of academic ex- 
cellence attained under 
Dean Myers will be con- 
served and enlarged.” Dr. 
Smith added his personal 
prediction that Dr. Bartlett 
“will make a great dean.” 

Explaining that he re- 
gretted “very much leaving 
the English department,” 
the new dean stated, “I feel 
that I’ve been drafted for 
the job... the call of duty 
is too strong to deny at this 
time.” 


Thiel Drive a Success 

When the faculty and 
student body of Thiel Col- 
lege assembled in the gym- 
nasium recently for a 
Founders’ Day program, 
they intended only to pay 
tribute to the founders of 
the Greenville (Pa.) insti- 
tution and hear an address 
by Dr. B. F. Daubert of 
Pittsburgh University. 

Announcement, there- 
fore, by Thiel President 
William Zimmerman that a 
quarter of a million dollars 
was now in the Langen- 
heim Memorial Library 


Fund came as a welcor 
surprise. 

Ever since last Nover 
ber, students, faculty a 
alumni have been active: 
the campaign for $50,000, 
be added to the $200, 
annuity gift made last sui 
mer by Misses Flora a 
Gertrude Langenheim (:) 
LUTHERAN, Aug. 11, 194 
The goal, President Zis 
merman told his studu 
body and faculty, has be 
reached. Most of it is” 


building has been decic 
—opposite the Administ 
tion Building between ~ 
Rissell Gym and the ten’ 
courts—no definite pli 
have been made for sta) 
ing construction. Cost 
the library is expected 
approximate $400,000 <) 
college authorities have _ 
ready agreed that cal 
struction will probably | 
begun only after $350, 
has been subscribed. 


Wagner Hosts 

Wagner College play 
host in January to pr” 
idents and representati’ 
of 42 Lutheran colleges « 
seminaries throughout 
country. Leaders of th! 
institutions were there " 
the 25th annual convent 
of the National Luthe 
Educational Conference. . 

The college’s departm)’ 
of music will offer two $7! 
scholarships to stude=! 
now seniors in Staten Isle 
high schools; one in vow) 
one in instrumental mui. 
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WELFARE 


olden Anniversary 

Fifty years of ministry to prisoners and 
atients at hospitals and other institutions 
) being rounded out this year by the Board 

: Inner Missions of the Ministerium of 
ennsylvania. 

As a highlight of this golden anniversary, 
ae board is seeking $42,000 from Lutheran 
ongregations to further its program of 
diritual help to those in trouble and need. 
' The board had quite an informal begin- 
‘ing in 1899, but has grown to be one of 
ie largest of church groups engaged in this 
hase of social work. There are now 25 
ull-time staff workers, and 102 volunteer 
jhaplains serving in over 150 institutions 
aroughout eastern Pennsylvania. The 
‘ervice is not limited to Lutherans. 

Last year, the board had conferences 
vith nearly 6,000 prison inmates, found 
jponsors and employment for close to one 
iundred parolees. Over 20,000 hospital vis- 


ts were made, and 750 children placed 
imder the care of its children’s bureau. 
“Qver 520 children were placed in foster 


homes through the Board. 

One of the newest projects is the enlist- 
ing of laymen who visit regularly in By- 
berry State Hospital and at the Holmes- 
burg Home for the Indigent. Lay visitor 
groups are also being organized to serve in 
hospitals and other institutions. 


Lutheran Home Now Debt-Free 

An-anonymous donor has contributed 
$24,000 to clear the bonded indebtedness of 
the Lutheran Home of New Jersey, 
Moorestown, N. J. 

The original cost of the property to the 
Board of Trustees was $30,000, far less than 
the real value, set by one realtor at $375,000. 

Twenty-four guests, men and women, 
now live at the Home. Their average age 
is 77. The minimum age requirement for 
acceptance is 65. Preference is given to 
those of the Lutheran faith. 

The Rev. Ralph I. Shockey has been 
pastor-superintendent since May 1, 1947, 
when the Home was first opened. It was 
still unfurnished, and during the following 
months, the buildings were equipped by 
donations from various churches, organ- 
izations and friends. 


California Cornerstone Laying 
Dr. James P. Beasom (right), president of the California Synod, taps the cornerstone at cere- 
‘monies on the site of the new St. Paul's Church, Vallejo. The Rev. Glen O. Balsley, pastor, assisted 
at the service. The congregation was organized in 1943, broke ground last July and raised $17,000 
‘in cash and pledges within a month. When completed by Easter, the building will have cost $42,000. 
oon 
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Incorporated into the Home is the 
Scheina Memorial Chapel, which seats 50 
and houses the only Lutheran congregation 
in Moorestown. Plans are underway for the 
formal organization of a eoare eels with- 
in the next year. 

In October, a Sunday elioel was started 
in a completely equipped room on the 
ground floor. 

The Board of Trustees will appoint a 
planning commission to outline the future 
development of the work, which can now 
go forward at an accelerated pace. The 
Board includes the Rev. S. H. Rudisill, 
D.D., pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Collings- 
wood, president; the Rev. Wilbur Lauden- 
slager, pastor St. Luke’s Church, West Col- 


lingswood, vice president; Gilbert Hovey, 


Pennsauken, secretary; Mrs. Caroline Zipf, 
Barrington, honorary member; the Rev. 
Floyd P. Milleman, Zion Church, River- 
side; the Rev. George Miller, Bethany 
Church, Palmyra; the Rev. Frederick Fair- 
clough, Our Saviour Church, Trenton; the 
Rev. Christian Hansen, Holy Trinity, Cam- 
den; Mrs. Robert Baird, Westville; Bernard 


Leuthy, Merchantville; Harvey Ulrich, 
Haddonfield; and F. R. Heft, Oaklyn, 
treasurer. 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William WVanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


a s one Points You to the Skies 
: | In Philadelphia attend 


| 
4 EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 
10 A. M., German 
| 11 A. M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 


Emanuel—God With Us 
Come and Bring a Friend 


Knubel-Miller Lectures Draw Pasto 


From Four Synods to Indianapolis 


By Rosert H. Her 

Forty-two pastors attended the Indiay 
apolis presentation of the 1949 Knube 
Miller lectures, presented © 

H Dr. Harry F. Baughman — 
Indiana Gettysburg, Pa. at Fir 
Church in January. Indiana, Ohio, Ming’ 
and Kentucky-Tennessee Synods we 
represented. Laymen outnumbered t 
pastors 46 to 42 at the Monday eveni 
lecture. Local arrangements were plann) 
by Pastors C. H. Rockey, L. C. Weste) 
barger, and John R. Spangler. k 
Strate REPRESENTATIVES Paul C. Moellerii) 
and Henry A. Kreft addressed the Mari | 
County Lutheran Men Jan. 17 at Fi) 
Church, Indianapolis. Lutheran membu 
of the Indiana General Assembly, in se! 
sion during January and February, j 
clude Representatives Paul Moellering, 
member of Our SaViour Church (ULe 
Ft. Wayne; Henry Kreft (Mo. Synov 
Michigan City; Harry Latham, Bethlehe 
Church (ULC), Indianapolis; Harold Koy 
St. John’s Church (ALC), Fort Wayih\ 
and Norman Kiesling (Mo. Synod), I 
gansport. State Senator Hoyt Moore is) 
member of Christ Church (ULC), Indiey 
apolis. Indiana Governor Henry | 
Schricker is a Missouri Synod Lutheran) 


Zion Church, Pershing, has received a 
of $13,100 to be used toward an addift 
to the present church building or a separ 
building for educational and social acy 
ities, The fund must be used within the my 
10 years or it will be diverted to anot 
cause, The donor remains anonymous. 

A CONFERENCE on adoptions, held Jan. 
in Indianapolis and sponsored by the Fi) 
cial Service Department of the Indie” 
apolis Church Federation, has brought nm) _ 
merous requests for additional conferens’ | 
and discussion groups on the subject. T’ . 
afternoon session considered, How Do W 
Go About Adopting a Child? and the ew) — 
ning session, Parent-Child Relationships: — 
the Adoptive Home. | § 


The Luther) — 


‘Taking part in the conference were the 
v. A. G. Deke, executive secretary, Lu- 
-freran Child Welfare Association of In- 
n ana; Dr. Lillian G. Moulton, practicing 
iatrist; Miss Doris Dean and Miss 
uise Griffin, State Department of Public 
elfare; and Dr. Edwin W. Stricker, chair- 
an of the Social Service Department of 
e Church Federation. More than 175 
en and women from 17 denominations 
ded the conference. 


ashington County Lutherans Begin 


ersonal Evangelism Drive Feb. 13 


By Witson P. Arp 


+ Hacersrown—Churches of the Hagers- 
zr ., area have begun a Personal Evan- 
+I gelism Effort. The cam- 
Maryland paign was launched at two 
: mass meetings of all work- 
ts held at St. Mark's Church, Hagerstown, 
nd in Evangelical Church, Waynesboro, 
eb, 18. Directing the drive were Dr. C. 
Yranklin Koch and Dr. H. T. Weiskotten. 
‘The Rev. Edward P. Heinze of St. Mark’s 
‘hurch, Hagerstown, was in charge of the 
ommittee on arrangements. 

_ Memsrrs or Evangelical Lutheran 
‘hurch, Frederick, Dr. W. V. Garrett pas- 
or, have taken action to purchase a new 
‘ipe organ, and to increase the pastor's 
lary $600 a year. A resolution was pre- 
ented, to be voted on next year, which 
vould change the constitution to allow 
vomen to serve on the church council. 

_ Sr. Mary’s Cuurcs, Silver Run, Dr. Fred- 
rick R. Seibel pastor, is adding an inter- 
nediate department and church office in 
he basement. 

Tue Rev. Martin L. Zirxte has been in- 
talled as pastor of the Burkittsville parish 
vy Synodical President J. Frank Fife, 
‘ssisted by Dr. W. V. Garrett, president 
‘f the Western Conference. 

Five concrecatrons of the Western Con- 
erence topped the 175 per cent mark in 
senevolence giving in 1948. They were: 
trinity Church, Smithsburg, 209 per cent; 
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Keysville Church, Union Bridge, 195 per 
cent; St. Paul’s Church, Clear Spring, 180 
per cent; St. Paul’s Church, Myersville, 
178 per cent; St. Luke’s Church, Jefferson, 
177 per cent. 

Tse Rev. REESE POFFENBARGER, retired 
pastor of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
has been called to serve the Union Bridge 
parish. 


A Co-ordinating Council, made up of 
representatives from all auxiliaries in Trin- 
ity Church, Hagerstown, will meet at regular 
periods to correlate and schedule meetings 
and services in calendar form so as to avoid 
conflicting dates, also to utilize the various 
rooms of the church property to best ad- 
vantage. 

Tue Rev. RayMonp ELtswortu, represent- 
ing the Lutheran Commission on Evan- 
gelism, sparked the meeting of Carroll 
County workers held in Grace Church, 
Westminster, Jan. 30. 

Dr. Harry C. Erpman, retired, is living at 
Penney Farms, Fla... . Pastor L. H. Ren- 
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wever, Mamchesier perish afier a long 
returned to bis home - - . Pastor W. = 
Repray of Trinity Cturch, Reisterstown. 
Wes suesi of homor ai 2 recepiion tendered 
23ih year as pastor. . . . Pasror Mussm D- 
M. Sow bes retwmed from ihe Chime 
Geld ... Pasvorm Case. J. Zmeeizeme, Cor- 
Gova, reimed, is a suesi ai the Neiional 
Lattheran Home for ihe Aged, Washingion. 


ui ROBES 


CHILLSD€ CHUWPIEHR LL EM TCRe 
MT RMencter «= ND Wartert | Sih Fite due 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New waters mestied ap seaweine idiees im = FREE 


DSwWSDeaDeSrs,, TREES ane ks. Scie 
> ~The 


=> $3.00 a= bow see Se Eepecaoe 
eck Wie mndey for FREE dead, NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Posood will d= 
COWFORT WRITEES SEmwice 


Dect. £2 2D South 7th SS. St. Lewis, Mo. 


f » DMrAXTTOIC ELD 
LLOYD A. POTTHGER 


PAINTER 2nd INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Geral Boulerard 
Highland Peart Dpper Darby. Pa. 
Sumsci S228 
Estamaes amd cooler schemes 
SWPMEGEeh OM WEES. 


Minicsieei: DBs Discos eae 
i> luthesons- Vickey Se 


By E. Beewr CHAP 

Larva Diseracep Prezsoms who recem 

settled in Senstobia are finding new frier 
ships in the many 

{ si = aI 


Rev. Richard Zarins of New York City, 
recently came to the settlement to visit 
DPs, supplied them with church serv 
on two Sundays. ; 

Im addition, President H. B. eonara 
the Mississippi Synod, and a delegz 
from Trinity congregation, Jackson, visi 
the colony on Feb. §, bringing with thes 
van-load of furniture, clothing, and ¢ 
ceries as 2 token of their Christian inteai 
and fellowship. 

Revezuer Cavece, Craig Springs, has py 
of the debt om the church erected In 
The fine response im this effort has arodi 
bers. ‘ 

A mressenratiye of the Board of 
Missions will meet with 
the synod om March 13-18 im promotios 
2 synod-wide program of evangelism. - 

Iy 4 w=etmve of pastors and cong? 
tiomal representatives with Secretary 2 
Soees of the Parish and Church Sef 
Board ai Laurel 2 leadership educa 
program for all comgregations of the d 
wes arranged for March 15-27. At 
resentative of the board will be availa 


Trenton Church Santee Sessia 
Each Month for Lutheran Studes” 


By Rares L Sxomi 
Casmpes—tLatheran students enrolles! 
Rider and New Jersey State Teachers 


lege In Trenton 

\ew Jersey meeting monthly att 

Mark’s Church Pom 
Peul T. Warfeld, who organized 
young collegiens, reports that the Luth 

Student Cinb is meeting hearty apprs: 

The 


ongregation 3 


' 


"I: says his motive is to “bridge the gap 

tween the life of the student in college 
i the home congregation.” Nearly 50 
me men and women have been taking 


Mewszas of Trinity and Grace churches, 

mden, recently heard Miss Ielene Ufkes 

sk sbout her work as representative 
the Luther League of America in China 

4 Japan. 

“GLWA Director Frank Brown showed the 
bw color-slide picture story, Leve Will 
wer, to the Lutheran Ministerial As- 

@eciation of Camden and Vicinity which 
Het in Advent Church, Mt. Ephraim, Jan. 

M@. He presented challenges, and stressed 

‘Ge urgency of meeting conference and 

j@modical quotas. 
1A sronze PLAQUE was placed on the main 

Sailding of the Lutheran Home of New 

\Utsey, Moorestown, in memory of the 

viite Eldridge R. Johnson by his widow. 

tim unveiling ceremony conducted by Dr. 
| H. Rudisill, president of the board, took 

Milace Feb. 5. The veil was removed by the 

i tendson, Eldridge R. Johnson, IT, with the 

iisistance of Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson, the 

m. Est guest to enter the Home. Pastor Wil- 

@lar Laudenslager and the superintendent 

vissisted with the service. 

a Dr. Heinrich Falk, prominent German 

i clergyman, will address pastors, delegates 

i and visitors at the Prelenten Retreat of 

" the New Jersey District of the East Penn- 

ul sylvania Conference to be held in St. Paul's 

Church, Collingswood, March I, beginning 
sf at 1030 A.M. 


,) Other outstanding speakers include the 
i ew. Robert R. Fritsch, former professor of 
sagunle at Muhlenberg College and the Rev. 
")) Henry Meyer, pastor of St. Paul's 
Elizabeth, and past presidafit of 
he New Jersey Conference of the United 
Fr of New York. 


The Rev. Walter Forker has assumed 
a, i49 =O 


his duties as pastor of Christ Church, 
Bridgeton. He was formerly pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Harrisburg. 

Horny Triry Cxurcn, Wildwood, has 
acquired property for more adequate edu- 
cational facilities. In addition Pastor At- 
wood Smith has reported the complete ren- 
ovation of the parsonage at a cost of $3,000. 

Hory Communion Cuurcx, Berlin, plans 
to erect a parsonage for Pastor H. P. 
Schaeffer. Plans have been drawn; con- 
tracts are being made. Much of the labor 
is being provided gratis by members. 


Organist and Choirmaster Wanted 


Candidates interested in the position of 
Organist and Choir Director at the Au- 
gustana Lutheran Church, Tth Street at 
lith Ave. So., Minneapolis 4, Minn., are 
requested to communicate with Miss 
Frances Eckstrom, at the above address. 


BETHESDA 
HOUSE 


Convalescent 


and Rehabilitation Home 
for Protestant Working Women 


Encitent post—hospital care 
at a moderate price for working 
women 25 years of age and over. Our 
aim—the restoration of the patients 
through proper care, so they may 
speedily resume their regular occu- 
pations. 

Bethesda House is under the 
direction of the Board of Inner Mis- 
sions of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For Further Information Write 
Miss Martha Greenawalt, RN. 
Directing Nurse 
BETHESDA HOUSE 


$1@ MacDade Blvd., Collingdale, Pa. 
Delaware County 
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Atonement Pastor Elected President 
Of Syracuse Pastors’ Association 


By Curistran P, JENSEN 

Syracusre—The Lutheran pastoral Asso- 
ciation of Syracuse and Vicinity elected the 
following officers for 1949: 

the Rev. John Joslyn, pas- 

New York tor of Atonement Church, 
president; vice president, the Rev. Frank 
H. Shimer of First English Church; ‘secre- 
tary, the Rev. George Dietrich, Redeemer 
Church; treasurer, the Rev. Donald Prigge, 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (ollege 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre- nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church. music., 

For information write— 


The Rev. Henry E, Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y. 


BELLS 


Mt. Tabor Church. 

THE BURNING of the mortgage highligh! 
the annual meeting of First English Chur 
Syracuse, on Jan. 12, beginning the 7i/ 
year of activity of that congregation. T! 
mortgage was on the Edward L. Kell 
Memorial House, used for church offic), 
social activities, and church school clas 
rooms, and purchased March 1, 1941. P§ 
ticipating were the Rev. Frank H. Shin} 
pastor of the church; Herman Anders, 
financial secretary; and Otto Werner, pr 
ident of the church council. x 


The Rey. John Joslyn has been appeal 
by the National Lutheran Council chair} 
of the New York Synod Committee on | 
placed Persons. The Rev. Norberth 
Stracker will be conference chairman 
Lutheran World Action. 


Tue Rev. Howarp E. Funk has been + 
stalled pastor of Prince of Peace Chus) 
Binghamton. Dr. C, A. Ritchie, pastor f 
the Church of the Redeemer, Bingham), 
and President of, Conference John | 
Sardeson, participated. ] 

Tue Rev. Paut C. Horrman has been 1 
stalled as pastor of Holy Commuri 
Church, Utica, by the president of con!|+ 
ence. The Rev. Edmund Bosch and } 
Arnold F. Keller took part. 1] 

Tue Rev. ArrHuR W. Hercenwan has + 
cepted a call to St. Paul’s Church, Osw»). 
He succeeds the Rev. George E. Heck, wy 
executive secretary of the Rochester Im? 
Mission Society. 

On Jan. 30 Seminarian John Sanborn § 
ordained in the Church of St. John ane} 
Peter by the president of synod, Dr. Fiv+ 
erick) R. Knubel, assisted by the Wy. 
Ernest C. French, pastor of Resurrec ht 
Church, Buffalo, and the Rev. Johr |. 
Sjauken, pastor of St. John and St. Pi. 
Pasf®r Sanborn will be assistant pasterit 
Resurrection Church, Buffalo. 

On Feb, 1 Pastor Sanborn was mar d 
in the same church to Miss Doris A. Ry= 
man by Pastor Sjauken. Mrs, Sanborn § 
a music teacher in the Syracuse pwie 
school system and was active in the yuh 
work of her congregation. 
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F s County Gambling War Erupts 


lowing Big Newspaper Expose 
By Gunnar Knupsen 


REA! Berks Countians who have 
pported their clubs and fire halls through 


the years by means of 
sylvania “donations” to slot ma- 

chines and punch boards 
ere rudely awakened on Feb. 1, when the 
adelphia Inquirer flooded the city of 
sading with copies containing an expose 
the gambling racket here. 


ding, punch boards mysteriously disap- 
red from counters, and well-known 
parlors just as rapidly closed. 


sht between the local liquor dealers’ as- 
ec} lation and the private clubs of the city. 
he latter have had the upper hand under 
islation allowing Sunday service, and 
ney have maintained slot machines, an 


i ondlicate owned the slot machines. 
lecently, however, independent clubs pur- 
hased their own. Thereupon the syndicate 
diy demanded a percentage of the in- 
jependents’ receipts. Protection was of- 
ered through green stamps attached to 
ae punch boards. These the liquor dealers 
saily opposed. 

Thus the quiet of the new year has been 
lsturbed in Berks county. Pious resolu- 
fons have been offered by religious and 
ic groups—all of them meaningless. The 
n in the street and the man in the pew 
€ prone to say “a plague on both your 

Ahad 


As Tse Lurseran went to press, reports 
Pottsville indicated that a large in- 
x of slot machines into that city led 
huylkill County officials to believe that 
seating operators were finding 
” upstate. 

Tae Rev. Verne E. SNYDER was installed 
] of the Robeson parish on Jan. 23 
the Rev. Victor A. Kroninger, confer- 
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ence president. Pastor Snyder came to the 
Robeson parish from the Quakake parish of 
the Danville Conference. 

Foutowire his graduation from the 
Philadelphia Seminary, and his ordination 
by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, the 
Rev. Alfred H. Erb has begun his duties as 
pastor of the Strausstown parish. Pastor 
Erb was a member of St. John’s Church, 
Overbrook, Philadelphia. 

Members of Bethany Charch, West Read- 
ing, the Rev. Paul J. Kidd pastor, happily 
burned mortgages on Jan. 23. With Dr 
Emil E. Fischer, president of the Ministeriom, 
preaching, the congregation wrote “fais” 
with fire to an wruseal chapter in their bis- 
tory. The debt of the congregation disap- 
peared throwgh the spar of two very ger 
erous anonymous gifts already reported ip 
“The Lutheran." 


Tse Rev. J. Watson Hannes, pastor of the 


f it’s worth planning 


you'll want pictures. Synodical conven- 
tions, church dedications, meetings and 
special services are all worth phote- 
graphing. Inexpensively too! Under oar 
ALL-COVERAGE PLAN you pay only 
for the pictures which you actaally 
need, No service charges. Service any 
where in the United States. 


Write Fer Devails On The 
ALL-COVERAGE Plan 


Fred W. Rochelle 


Photographer, United Lutheran Church 
Convention at Philadelphia 


1547 E. Pastorius St, Philedelphia 38, Pa. 


Lenten and Easter 
Gifts for Your Church 


Lent is an especially appropriate time for organiza- 


tions, 


ies, or individuals to present needed 


equipment to the congregation. The items shown 


are typical of the wide selection available. 


They 


may be engraved with suitable memorial or presen- 
tation inscriptions at slight extra cost. 


Pulpit Bible 


Large type, size of book 934 
x 11% inches. Bindin 
BH6014, French sea 
leather, "gold titles, round 
corners, red under gold 
edges, Black leather, $12.50; 
red leather, $14.00. 
Binding BH6071, same as 
above, but in black turkey 
Morocco, $15.00. 


St. Thomas’ parish of the Central 
sylvania Synod, has accepted the call 
Grace Church, Reading, to become the si 
cessor of the Rev. Archibald C. Scher 
Pastor Harner will begin his work at Gr 
Church Feb. 28. Dr. Schenck plans 
retire to a small Berks County farm. 


DECEASED 


Mrs. Charles A. Freed 

Mrs. Charles A. Freed, widow of a ff: 
mer president of Southern Theolog) 
Seminary, Columbia, S. C., died in Wayn) 
boro, Va., on Feb, 4. 
Prior to his death in 1938, Dr. Freed ) 
been pastor of Ebenezer Church and 


Church of the Ascension, Columbia, S. | 
then elected president of the seminary. 

Surviving are four children: Dr. ron 
Freed, Waynesboro, Va.; Dr. Joe BE. Fre} 
Columbia, S. C.; Miss Janet Freed, 
York City; Mrs. Ward Thresh of We 
chester, Va. 

The funeral service was conducted real 
in St. James’ Church, Augusta County, P 


Altar Service 
Book 


A special large type edi- 
tion of the Common 


Changes of Pastorate j 


Service Book for altar | 


use. Size is 71% x 10% : MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA | 
hes. . , * ae 
nig Teather Binding BILLOW, PAUL W. From Philadelphia Semin} 
. as student. To Quakake parish, Quakake, | 

oe hae ERB, ALFRED H. From Philadelphia Semtipl 


Black Morocco Binding, To Strausstown parish, Stray 


as student. 


Red Morocco Binding town, Pa. . 
See HARNER, J. WILSON. From St. Thomas’ > 
Gorham Brass Altar Desk‘ ish, Pa. To Grace Church, Reading, Pa. } 


S. [1th St. 

HARTMAN, ORVAL C. From Redeemer Chu», 
Philadelphia, Pa. To Hatboro mission, Lid . 
boro, Pa. 457 Crescent Rd. 

LEITZEL, CELO. From senior fellow at PH 
delphia Seminary. To instructor in Dep» 
ment of Christian Education at seminary 

LOTT, THOMAS C. From St. John's Chu. 
Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa., as directoot 
religious education. To Trinity Church, |!> 
nemede, N. J., as pastor. 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 
ROTH, PAUL. From Goodhue-Zumbrota * 
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The desk illustrated (NXE4446B) is $50. Many 
other styles available. 


Order from, or write to 


United Lutheran Publication House 
Philadelphia 7, and branches 


h, Minn. To Trinity Church, Kenosha, Wis. 
39th Ave. and 7Ist St. 

SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
KINGER, EDWIN. To Pelion Parish, Pelion, 
BC. 
3IGLER, EDWIN D. From Pelion Parish, S. C. 
‘To Pine Grove Church, Lone Star, S. C., and 
‘supply pastor at Epiphany Church, St. Mat- 
ithew's, S. C. General Delivery, Lone Star. 


Assignment of Chaplains 


| U. S. ARMY 
SLLAN, JOHN M. From 350th Infantry Regt. 
‘APO 541, N. Y. To 7832 Land Salzburg, Area 
“Comd., APO 541, c/o PM, New York, N. Y. 
ORNER, EDGAR A. From Percy Jones Gen. 
| Hosp. Battle Creek, Mich. To Ryukyu Com- 
/ mand, Okinawa, 
| UHRKOP, GUSTAV F. From 561st QM Group, 
~ APO 331, San Francisco. To 6901 ASU, San 
Francisco Port of Embarkation, Fort Mason, 
Cal. (with station at Camp Stoneman, Cal.). 
1AY, ERWIN T. From Chaplain School, Car- 
‘lisle Barracks, Pa. To Office of Depot Chap- 
lain, Columbus General Depot, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 
~CHRODER, PETER C. From Hq. XXIV Corps, 
APO 235, San Francisco. To Chaplain Board, 
Fort George G. Meade, Md. 
VYANDT, L. H. From Frankfort, Ind. To 3441 
ASU, Station Complement, Camp Gordon, 
Ga. 
N. S. NAVY 
VEBER, OSCAR. From USS Wright. To U. S. 
Naval Hosp., Portsmouth, Va. 


ULC CALENDAR 


‘EBRUARY 
24. Knubel-Miller Lectures by Dr. Harry F. 
Baughman. St. Mark's Church, Roanoke, 
Virginia. 
AARCH 
‘5-16. Conference of ULCA Stewardship Sec- 
retaries. Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
6-17, Conference of ULCA Presidents. Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa. 
29. Executive Committee of Lutheran Lay- 
men's Movement. Chicago, Ill. 


February 23, 1949 


The Cost 
of 


Discipleship 


By 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer 


Preface by 


Reinhold Niebuhr 


“Dietrich Bonhoeffer,” 
writes Reinhold Niebuhr, 
“was one of the truly crea- 
tive spirits of the Church.” 
In Nazi Germany he carried 
his Christian Loyalty to the 
point of going to his own 
Golgotha. The memoir of 
his life introducing the 
book, by G. Leibholz, is a 
record of supreme spiritual 
devotion. What Bonhoeffer 
himself has written sup- 
ports this record of his life. 
He sets forth what the doc- 
trine of the grace of Christ 
really means, in distinction 
to the formalisms of 
thought which have often 
obscured its searching 
truth. Here are convictions 
wrought in the fires of mag- 
nificent self-sacrifice and a 
courage which went all the 
way to a martyr’s death. 


$2.50 
at all bookstores 
Maemillan 


60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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In CONCLUSION 


iy I svom om a2 sizvest comer and 
shouted that “I dent believe im God.” 


far Sesaed gideabebacoill flee pekice 
ik seems io me we heve this question 
immed around backward. We have mo 
good reassom fer evitieizims the Russians, 
mumisis. They keve a theory thet fee- 
joes, farms, and ofher means by 
whith people earn their Ewing ougt to 
be owned by ihe government. Maybe 
thats a good theory, maybe moi. Tt 
Pee eee e Pee 

; Russian rulers izry io 
destroy their people's faith im God, they 
cmmmit a2 sm sp desp and beck thet 
God himself may moi be able tp forgive 
them. At this pomi were ont of the 
region of theory. Were decims with 
the ctemeal traih. 


attention io amy tendency io- 
commons Mice eit alti: 
way of fe But defmitely and always 
Christianity is the enemy of atheiem, as 
light seeks ahyeys to bemish derkmecs 

Lack of faith im God comnot be cured 


is that they try in deny God. We momst 
resist the Bussiens im their rmibless ef 
forts tp prevent the free and homest 
preaching of the Gospel To imprism 


EVERY DAYS 
THESE jf FEATURES 


CHURCH IN THE NEWS 
Religious news, gethered throush many 
sources is reported and analyzed he 


LUTHERAN 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Dr. Jules F. Seebach commenis on world news of 
interesi to Christians. 


WASHINGTON 


—— ot the mafion’s capital are reported by 


ing Washington: recto 


WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


Catherine Herzel, a popular religious «titer, outlines 
weekly devotions and meditations. 


KNOW THE BIBLE 


The greatest Book of al] becom even more fasci- 
nating throush the Interpretation and explensiion of Dr. Jehn 
Schmidt, an eminent Lutheran theologian 


NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


Activities of ULC churches throughout the United 
States and Canada ere covered by LU THERAN correspond- 
ents. 


IN CONCLUSION 


through his stimulating weekly edi 
and everything from today’ s wri Arsene 


EVERY SEVEN DAYS 


— The LUTHERAN 


they are intensely inter- 
ested in all phases of the 
work of the local congre- 
gation. 


they understand the ne- 
cessity for maintaining 
a world-wide viewpoint 
towards the Church. 


they know what their 
Church is doing. 


An informed church member is 
always the Church's greatest 
asset. Does every family in your 
congregation receive The 


LUTHERAN? 


For complete informatior: 
on placing The LUTHERAN 
in every home write the Cir 
culation Manager, The Lu 
theran, 1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


